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ses LIVELIEST SECTION OF NEW YORK’S GREATEST BUSINESS STREET—BROADWAY. 


VIEW FROM HERALD SQUARE, LOOKING NORTH—HERALD BUILDING ON THE RIGHT; MACY’S, THE BIGGEST STORE IN THE 
COUNTRY, ON THE LEFT; THE METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE AND THE NEW TIMES 
BUILDING IN THE DISTANCE.—See page 224. 








Outdoor Sports— 


To give zest to outdoor sports, to assist in exercise, to 
relieve fatigue—drink an occasional wine glass of 


@ 
_ 
TRADE MARK. 
It gives appetite, health and vigor. Invaluable as a builder-up 
of wasted constitutions—for nursing mothers, convalescents, the 


, dyspeptic. It insures healthful and refreshing sleep. A predigested 
food, richin nutriment, relished and retained by the weakest stomach. 


Malt Nuts ne is the pure strength of best malt mixed with 
the tonic properties of hops—not intoxicating. 
Endorsed by the best physicians. All druggists 
and grocers sellit. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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6cSIGNPALDA 


The cake of Ivory Soap is so large and the price so small that 
some are misled to believe, quality is sacrificed to quantity.* 





* There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined ) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The combination is com- 
plete. Containing no ‘‘free oil,’’ it rinses perfectly. There being no ‘‘free alkali,’’ it is 
harmless to color, skin or fabric. 99,4;45 pure- 
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‘¢ There’s recreation in the books themselves.” 


77 Intormation 





Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 








Each City ticket office of the New York Central, Bos- 
ton & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
roads in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Montreal, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles 
and Dallas, Texas, isan information bureau where desired 
information regarding rates, time of trains, character of 
resorts, hotel accommodations, and a thousand and one 
other things the intending traveler wants to know will be 


freely given to all callers. 


Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent. Grand 
Central Station, New York, a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.” 
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Provision for the future of 
your family and protection for 
your home is loyalty to your 
sacred trust. 


L Pic aa The Best Provision 
RUDENTIAL .<" 
{HAS THE im ) ‘The Safest Protection 


STRENGTH OF - 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


IN 


The Prudentia 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Dept. S. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis 
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JAPAN’S DISABLED HEROES RETURNING FROM THE FRONT. 


OROUS SOLDIERS WOUNDED IN THE FIERCE BATTLES IN MANCHURIA BORNE ON LITTERS TO THE HOSPITALS AT ‘TOKIO. 
From stereograph by H. G. Ponting. Copyright by H. G. White Company. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


Parties representing themselves as connected with’ 


LESLIE’S 
duce credentials, 


EEKLY should always be asked to pro- 
This will prevent imposition. 


Leslie’s Weekly has no connection with ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ’’ 
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Roosevelt’s Winning of the West. 


N ALMOST all the Democratic and Republican fore- 
casts, sufficiently conservative to attract attention 
from thoughtful persons, all the Western States are 
conceded to President Roosevelt. Except possibly in 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Illinois, the Democrats will 
make no contest in the West this year, and in none of 
those three States have they the faintest hope of suc- 
Both elements of the Wisconsin Republicans 
are committed to Roosevelt. The feud is on the State 
ticket only, and that will be settled long before elec- 
tion day. Senator Fairbanks’s nomination for Vice- 
President destroys the possibility that Indiana will be 
lost to the Republicans this year. The only doubt 
about Illinois—the only doubt that has been enter- 
tained at any time—is as to whether its plurality for 
Roosevelt will be 100,000, or only 60,000 or 70,000. 

A decisive test of the West’s regard for Roosevelt 
was made in the congressional election of 1902. These 
mid-presidential-term congressional elections are al- 
ways critical for the party holding power. These elec- 
tions either go against the President’s party or they 
reduce its majority in the House of Representatives to 
embarrassingly low figures. In 1896, the year of his 
first election, McKinley had a plurality of seventy-two 
in the House of Representatives. In 1898, in the mid- 
dle of his first term, this lead, notwithstanding the 
aid which the Spanish war, which he had successfully 
waged, brought to him, was cut to twenty-two in the 
House. 

In 1900, the year of McKinley’s second election, he 
had a majority of forty in the House. , He died in 
1901, Vice-President Roosevelt took his place, and in 
the congressional election of 1902, midway in the 
term, this lead of forty in the House was cut only 
to thirty. Not since the early days of Jackson 
did a President ever gain such a triumph in the off- 
year elections to the House of Representatives as 
Roosevelt won in 1902. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that Roosevelt himself was the issue in 1902. The 
Democrats made an assault on him, to the exclusion of 
the discussion of any other question. He was the 
platform and the assets of his party in that year. 

Roosevelt’s triumph in 1902 can be presented in 
even a stronger light than this. In the elections of 
1898, in the middle of McKinley’s first term, the 
States of Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, and 
Washington gave a majority, in the aggregate, of 74,- 
800 to the Republicans, although the Republicans car- 
ried only eight of the fifteen. In 1902, in the middle 
of the Roosevelt term, in a canvass in which Roose- 
velt was the sole issue in the West, the Republicans 
carried fourteen of the fifteen States, and got a ma- 
jority of 280,000. The only State of them all that 
Roosevelt failed to carry in that year was Nevada. 

This test of Roosevelt’s strength in the West is de- 
cisive. These elections came in a critical time in his 
administration. He carried all the West in 1902 ex- 
cept Nevada, and that State will undoubtedly be won 
by him in 1904. The immense pluralities of the Re- 
publicans in Iowa and Ohio for Governor in 1903 show 
that the Roosevelt tide is still rising. A still later 
evidence of Roosevelt’s potency in the West is afforded 


cess. 
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by Oregon’s 24,000 Republican lead in the canvass 
in June, 1904, which is almost twice as broad as the 
broadest margin ever before obtained by the Repub- 
licans in that State, McKinley’s 13,000 plurality in 1900 
breaking all previous records for Oregon. 

Every State in the West outside of the old slavery 
region will be won by Roosevelt in 1904. There is not 
the faintest reason for doubt on this point. No other 
Republican candidate in the long line beginning with 
Fremont half a century ago has had anything like the 
popularity in the West which the President has 
achieved. And, of course, no Democrat, not even 
Jackson, ever closely approached Roosevelt in potency 
in the States on the Alleghanies’ sunset side. 

Here, in bald outline, are some of the reasons for 
Roosevelt’s strength among the voters of the West: 
He resided in the West for many years; he wrote 
about its great men and events in a more sympathetic 
and intelligent way than any other historian has done ; 
he has made a special study of the West’s interests 
and needs ; he is the father of the national irrigation 
act of 1902, which promises to do for the arid region 
between western Kansas and the Pacific what the Re- 
publican free-homes law of 1862 did for the country 
between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains ; 
he made the trust statutes effective, and brought the 
great combines under the control of the law. Finally, 
he has the dash, the candor, the courage, the origi- 
nality, the initiative, the independence, the versatility, 
and the democracy which the West especially admires. 


The Mistakes of 1860. 


UR ALERT and always esteemed contemporary 
the Meftmphis Commercial Appeal, in taking ex- 
ception to LESLIE’S WEEKLY’Ss parallel between the 
Charleston convention of 1860 and the St. Louis con- 
vention of 1904, uses these words: ‘‘ Had there been 
no bolt at Charleston, Abraham Lincoln would have 
been defeated. Douglas received 1,375,157 votes, and 
Breckinridge 845,763, making 2,220,920, as against 
1,866,352 received by Lincoln. In other words, the 
Democratic vote was 354,566 more than the Republican 
vote in 1860.”’ 

Our Memphis Democratic friend has fallen into an 
error which has deluded thousands of Republicans as 
well as millions of Democrats. They have examined 
the totals of the popular vote, as the Commercial Ap- 
peal has done, and they think that this heavy pre- 
ponderance in the united poll of Douglas and Breck- 
inridge— Douglas being the candidate of the Northern 
section of the Democracy, and Breckinridge being the 
Southern Democratic nominee—means that had there 
been union among the Democrats they would have won. 
There were two other candidates in the field in 1860 
Lincoln, the Republican nominee, and Bell, the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Constitutional Unionist negationists. 

In two ways the Commercial Appeal’s assumption 
can be shown to be astray. Had Douglas been the sole 
Democratic candidate in 1860 he could have carried 
none of the Southern States except Missouri, which 
he won. The South of 1860, outside of Missouri and 
the other border States, hated Douglas worse than it 
did Lincoln. In a contest restricted to Douglas and 
Lincoln the South would have supported Bell, who car- 
ried Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee as it was, re- 
ceiving thirty-nine electoral votes. Missouri’s nine 
electoral votes and three of New Jersey’s seven, Lin- 
coln getting the other four, were all the electoral votes 
that Douglas got, despite his heavy popular vote. On 
the other hand Breckinridge would have been as weak 
among Northern Democrats as Douglas would have 
been in the South. Had Breckinridge been the sole 
Democratic candidate Lincoln would have secured New 
Jersey’s seven electoral votes, and Bell would have 
carried Missouri. : 

This is one of the ways in which it can be shown 
that the Republicans would have carried the country 
in 1860, even if there had been no split in the Charles- 
ton convention. Here is another way in which this 
can be proven. Lincoln got 180 electoral votes, as 
compared with seventy-two for Breckinridge, thirty- 
nine for Bell, and twelve for Douglas. All of Lin- 
coln’s opponents together had 123 electoral votes, or 
fifty-seven fewer than the Lincoln total. Had there 
been a complete union between Douglas, Breckinridge, 
and Bell in all the States which Lincoln carried he 
would not have lost any of them except California and 
Oregon. In every other State which Lincoln carried 
his popular vote was greater than that of his three 
antagonists in the aggregate. Deducting California’s 
four electoral votes and Oregon’s three from Lincoln’s 
total and adding them to the combined vote of the 
other three he would have had 173 votes, as compared 
with 130 for the entire opposition. 

This tells the story of the imagined influence of the 
Charleston convention rupture on the Republicans’ 
chances in that year. Had the Democratic party been 
in absolute harmony on any candidate in 1860, and had 
the Bell mugwumps supported the Democratic ticket, 
Lincoln and the Republicans would still have swept 
the country. Democratic boasts and Republican apolo- 
gies and concessions about the presidential canvass of 
1860 are equally vain. The stars in their courses were 
fighting against the Democratic party and in favor of 
the Republicans in 1860. 
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The Plain Truth. 


MONG ALL the arbitration treaties which have 
been concluded during the past twelve months 
between European nations, none has such large and 
gratifying significance as the treaty recently consum- 
mated between Great BritainandGermany. The treaty 
concluded is similar in its general provisions to that 
signed between France and Great Britain last October. 
It stipulates that all questions of a judicial order and 
those relating to the interpretation of treaties shall be 
referred to The Hague court, unless capable of adjust- 
ment by diplomatic means. It reserves questions of 
vital interest and those affecting the independence or 
the honor of the two nations. These reservations are 
a great weakness ; nevertheless the treaties mark a 
long step forward in the right direction. 
a 
THE MOST wholesome and promising evidence of 
the sincerity of the Southern people in their re- 
peated declaration that they would take care of the 
negro question themselves if it were committed to 
their charge, is found in the prompt and vigorous de- 
nunciation of the horrible affair at Statesboro by all 
the representative journals of the South. The Charles- 
ton News and Courier declares that this defiance of 
the law by a brutal mob “‘ endangers Southern civiliza- 
tion.’’ The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution points ovt that 
the mob defeated the ends of justice, and the Rich- 
mond Times-Despatch says that this terrible affair 
** makes every chivalrous Southern man hang his head 
with shame.’’ The Memphis Appeal says that th« 
burning of the two negroes ‘‘ was an atrocity that is 
calculated to shake faith in popular government,’’ and 
that ‘‘ civilization deserves something better, but its 
thin veneer was attacked and broken and the primor- 
dial savagery of the people was exposed.’’ The Sa- 
vannah News profoundly regrets what it calls ‘‘a law- 
less deed of horror.’’ Many other of the most noted 
papers of the South unite in similar expressions of 
shame and regret, and we fail to find a single publica- 
tion of standing in the South that offers even a half- 
way apology for the work of the mob. It is safe to 
predict that the power of the influential press of the 
South will speedily put an end to all such lynching hor- 
rors as those at Statesboro and Texarkana. The South 
is fortunate in having a press edited by chivalrous as 
well as Christian gentlemen. 
F IMITATION is the sincerest flattery, then the 
members of the Republican National Editorial As- 
sociation, which was organized four years ago, and 
which has attained great strength and prominence, 
must be flattered by the call recently issued for a 
gathering of Democratic editors of the United States 
at New York, for the purpose of forming a national 
organization. There is this vital difference between 
the newspapers representing the opposing parties— 
the Republican press is solid for Roosevelt, while 
the Democratic press is still discussing the question 
whether Judge Parker’s speech of acceptance is satis- 
factory or not. Leading Democratic organs, like the 
New York World, have been demanding further ex- 
planations, and one that was forthcoming from the 
judge on the Filipino question, while satisfactory to the 
World, is far from acceptable to the New York Times. 
It means one thing to the World and another to the Times 
and the Brooklyn Eagle. Meanwhile Mr. Hearst’s nu- 
merous newspapers are paying more attention to the 
Populist candidate than to Judge Parker. Every Re- 
publican newspaper in the land is for Roosevelt, openly, 
earnestly, and honestly. The attitude of the Repub- 
lican National Editorial Association was foreshadowed 
at its large and enthusiastic meeting at Washing- 
ton last February, when it declared unanimously for 
the nomination of the President, and pledged him its 
united and vigorous support. A famous Democratic 
leader in this State made the significant remark, some 
time ago, that ‘‘The Democratic party is cursed by 


an imbecile press.’’ It still holds true. 
— 


A SIGNIFICANT and painful commentary on the 


character of the immigrants who have been pour- 
ing in upon us from southern Italy in recent years ap- 
pears in the unusual number of crimes and offenses of 
various sorts reported in the daily press as committed 
by persons of that nationality. Bomb-throwing, shoot- 
ing, and stabbing affrays seem to be on the increase 
among these hot-tempered sons of Italy, and there is 
apparent need that some new and drastic measures 
shall be adopted to protect peaceable communities 
from outrages of this sort and to impress upon these 
aliens some severe lessons of law and order. In a 
single issue of a New York daily paper recently 
there were to be found reports of no less than four 
murderous and bloody affrays, and other crimes of 
violence, in which the participants were all Italians. 
One was a case of bomb-throwing in which twenty or 
more people were severely injured ; another a caso of 
assault by three Italians upon an elevated-road g: ard 
in which the latter was shockingly mutilated, anc the 
others were tenement-house quarrels in which the 
stiletto was freely used and several persons badly 
wounded. It could surely not be regarded as an in- 
stance of unjust race discrimination if some s} vial 
effort were made by the police authorities to cur!) the 
lawless and violent tendencies of these people. We 
shut out the Chinese, who are a peaceful and aW- 
abiding race, but open wide the door to these “es- 
peradoes and wielders of the stiletto, many of “10M 
come here to engage in beggary, or in occupa‘ions 
that are little above the range of beggary, and who 
add nothing to the country but a volume of ignorance 
and criminality. 
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[T WILL be remembered that among those who were 

graduated with high henors at Yale last June was 
William Pickens, a 
young colored man. Mr. 
Pickens distinguished 
himself all through his 
college course by pro- 
ficiency in his studies, 
by his natural oratorical 
gifts, and won the es- 
teem of his preceptors 
and his class-mates alike 
by his industry, faith- 
fulness, and strength of 
character. Further evi- 
dence of Mr. Pickens’s 
high standing is supplied 
in the announcement of 
his election to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. It 
is customary for the man elected to this society to re- 
ceive notice of the fact in commencement week. It 
was given out at commencement time that the society 
had adopted a rule that men who had not entered col- 
lege when the class as a whole entered should not be 
considered as entitled to election except by special 
consent of the society. It was said that this rule 
barred Pickens, but the society seems now to have 
made an exception in his case. He is the second col- 
ored man elected to the Phi Beta Kappa, S. Joe 
Brown, an able lawyer of Des Moines, Ia., a graduate 
of Iowa University, having been the first negro to re- 
ceive that honof. 





WILLIAM PICKENS, 


Yale graduate, and second negro 
elected tothe Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 


a 


~IR CHARLES BROOKE, the only Englishman who 
can boast of being an Asiatic monarch, and whose 
sovereignty over the sultanate of Sarawak, in the 
island of Borneo, with its population of nearly a mil- 
lion, is recognized by King Edward as subject to Brit- 
ish suzerainty, recently issued a proclamation appoint- 
ing his oldest son and heir, Vyner Brooke, to act as 
tegent of Sarawak. Sir Charlcs, who expressly de- 
clares that he does not abdicatc his throne, explains 
that age and growing infirmities have led him to trans- 
fer the task of administering the rovernment of his 
sultanate to his oldest son, who bears the title of Rajah 
Muda, and who will from henceforth be ‘“‘ entitled 
to use the swallow-tail flag of the sovereign on sea 
and on land, and likewise the yellow umbrella,’’ which 
is in Sarawak the emblem of rulership. Sir Charles, 
who was formerly in the English navy, is now over 
seventy years old, and will very soon retire to England 
to spend the remainder of his days in the land of his 
birth. 
a 
HAT THE King of Bavaria has a forgiving nature 
is evidenced by the fact thzt he has recently 
granted a personal pardon to Karl Mog, librarian of 
the State law library of Columbus, O., that he may 
revisit his native country and the mother whom he has 
not seen since boyhood. When a boy Mr. Mog ran 
away from home to prevent being drafted into the Ba- 
varian army. 
a 
HE SPLENDID fund created by the late Cecil 
Rhodes for the purpose of providing a university 
education to a number 
of selected youths at 
the famous seat of learn- 
ing at Oxford, England, 
has already had _ suffi- 
cient results to show its 
value to the cause of ed- 
ucation and its eminent- 
ly practical character. 
Many American _ stu- 
dents have already won 
thesc scholarships ac- 
cording to the terms set 
in the Rhodes fund, and 
this country is certain 
to be represented at Ox- 
ford by a contingent of 
its most promising and 
gifted young men. 
Among the prize - win- 
ners from the Dominion 
of Canada may be num- 
bered William A. Don- 
aldson, who has won the 
: . scholarship assigned to 
the province of British Columbia. Mr. Donaldson is a 
native of Ottawa, Canada, his parents being North of 
Ir ‘and people. His present home is at Vancouver. 
“ie 1s twenty-two years of age and has just passed his 
second year as a student at McGill University, Mont- 
ose + = be remembered that one of the stipula- 
— e Rhodes scholarships is that applicants 
shall be proficient in athletics as well as in certain 
studies. Young Donaldson is a fine all-round athlete 


| well as an excellent student, and carried off the 
mor easily. 

















WI.LIAM A. LONALDSON, 


g British Columbian who has 
na Rhodes scholarship. 


A 


BISHOP POTTER’S experiences are decidedly va- 
poe Tied. He is in touch with the rich and the poor, 
ne cathedral and the mission. Not long ago he was 
-& uest at the home of a rich host in one of the chief 
rye cities of the country (Newport). After leav- 
a the chambermaid reported that the bishop had 
vidently been absent-minded, forgetful, etc., for he 


had taken away all the silver-mounted hair-dressing 
furnishings of his room. The host waited for some 
token from the bishop that he had recognized his mis- 
take and would return ‘‘the missing links ’’ between 
his host and himself as a guest. But she waited in 
vain. Finally she wrote him a note, couched in the 
most delicate but suggestive terms, reminding him of 
his mistake. She received the following laconic and 
equally diplomatic reply: ‘‘ Poor, but honest. See 
back sections of the drawer.’’ Re-examination, as per 
directions, disclosed the missing articles, where the 
bishop had carefully placed them. 


AMERICAN THEATRE-GOERS need no introduc- 

tion to Mrs. Brown-Potter, who has been one of 
the fixed 
stars of the 
stage for a 
considerable 
number of 
years, but 
they will be 
interested in 
the portrait 
herewith 
presented, 
from the 
London 
Sketch, of 
this foot- 
light favor- 
ite. While 
she seems to 
prefer Eng- 
land to her 
native land 
as a place of 

















residence, 

Mrs. Brown- 

Potter has MRS. BROWN-POTTER. 
remained The latest portrait of this popular American actress, 
typically Whitlock. 


American in 
her enthusiasms, in her tastes, and in her perfect 
genius for dressing in a manner which best suits her 
very picturesque and singular style of beauty. Even as 
a child she was noted for her wonderful powers of 
memory ; indeed, she actually recited ‘‘ Hiawatha ’”’ 
to Longfellow when she was only eight years old. 
No living actress is more often asked to take part in 
charitable entertainments, and in this matter she often 
allows her good nature to be imposed upon, the more 
so that her friends are well aware that she is a cer- 
tain ‘‘draw.’’ It is said that Mrs. Potter will soon 
return to this country to appear in vaudeville. 
. 

AN EVENT of more than ordinary importance in 

the musical world is the visit to the United States 
of M. Alexandre Guilmant, admittedly the greatest 
organist and composer of organ music now living. M. 
Guilmant has arranged to give a series of recitals on 
the great organ at the St. Louis exposition. His 
beautiful home at Mendon, France, in the midst of a 
magnificent flower garden of which he is very proud, 
is the rendezvous of the music-loving aristocracy of 
Paris, and there is always a great demand for invita- 
tions to his musicales. Our photograph shows him 
seated at his own organ in the concert hall attached to 
his residence. Like the great composer of piano 
music, Saint-Saéns, his kind-hearted, genial disposition 
endears him to every one. He has been charged by 
the French Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts with the mission of studying the methods of or- 
gan-building and music-teaching in the States, a task 
there is no one better fitted to perform. 

















M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 
The world’s greatest organist, who 1s to play at the St. Louis exposition. 
H.C. Ellis. 


[T IS A GOOD thing for the community when able 
and educated young men of wealth and social 
prominence aspire to en- 
ter public life. Sucha 
one is Mr. Robert Gar- 
rett, who has been unani- 
mously nominated for 
Congress by the Repub- 
licans of the Second Dis- 
trict of Maryland, and 
who is a man eminently 
fitted for the office. Mr. 
Garrett, who is in his 
twenty-ninth year, is a 
son of the late T. Har- 
rison Garrett and a 
nephew of the late Rob- 
ert Garrett, formerly 
president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 
His father was an independent voter, and the son at 
first showed Democratic tendencies, but the free-silver 
heresy of the party for the last eight years completely 
alienated him from Democracy, and he became an out- 
and-out Republican. The candidate is a graduate of 
Princeton, and came into unusual prominence while at 
college by taking part in the Olympic games held at 
Athens, Greece, in 1896, where he defeated the Gre- 
cians in their own game of throwing the discus. He 
also achieved distinction in his studies and has con- 
siderable literary ability. He has made a special 
study of the public questions which he may be called 
upon to discuss in the event of his election. He has 
given largely to charities and is an all-around public- 
spirited citizen. With his brother, Mr. John W. Gar- 
rett, secretary to the American Legation at The 
Hague, he conducts a banking house in Baltimore. 





MR. ROBERT GARRETT, 
Wealthy young society man nom- 
inated for Congress in 
Maryland.—Gefz. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S passion for generalizations 
was amusing. He generalized incessantly ; al- 
most everything he said was a generalization. If 
you remarked it was a fine day, Spencer would an- 
swer: ‘‘ Yes, anti-cyclonic conditions like those of 
yesterday seldom break up without warning of the 
advent of a depression from westward.’’ If you ob- 
served that Mrs. Jones was a pretty woman, Spencer 
would reply: ‘‘ Her father was a West Highlander, 
and her mother an Irishwoman, and intermarriage 
between Highlanders and Irish almost always pro- 
duces physically handsome but intellectually inferior 
children. ’’ 
ORD CHARLES BERESFORD, the English naval 
expert, who is well known in America, is a great 
favorite with the midshipmen in his command. Re- 
cently he took the Cxsar middies for a picnic from 
Palmas to Mirima. The admiral started in his motor- 
car, but it broke down and he joined his guests in one 
of the brakes. After lunch he amused them with 
stories of the good old times when he was a middy 
himself. Relaxations such as these of the stiff for- 
malities of the naval service tend to increase the 
enthusiasm of the voung men in the profession. 
a 


WHILE THE Populists were able to muster less 
than two hundred delegates in their national 
convention at Indianap- 
olis, they are waging a 
more vigorous campaign 
this year than usual, and 
are confidently predict- 
ing that they will in- 
crease their vote by at 
least fifty per cent. over 
the last canvass. They 
point to the fact that in 
the State and municipal 
campaignsof the pasttwo 
years they have made 
immense gains in some 
parts of the country, and 
they are also counting 
on large accessions to 
their ranks from Demo- 
crats who are dissatis- 
fied with the St. Louis 
platform and with Judge 
Parker’s attitude on the 
financial question, on 
labor, and trusts. The 
Populist candidate for 
the presidency is undoubtedly the ablest man among the 
candidates of the minor parties, and will draw more 
votes than any other man the party could have chosen. 
This candidate is none other than the Hon. Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia. Mr. Watson has had an extended 
experience in politics and legislation, and is a man of 
varied and brilliant gifts. He entered public life as a 
member of the Georgia Legislature in 1882, and ten 
years later came up to Congress as a representative of 
the Populist party. He has the honorable distinction of 
securing the first appropriation for free-delivery of 
mails in rural districts that Congress ever passed. 
Being defeated for re-election in 1892 and 1894, Mr. 
Watson has since devoted his time largely to literary 
pursuits, in which he has met with conspicuous success. 
His first work, ‘‘The Story of France,’’ issued in 
1898, and his “‘ Life of Thomas Jefferson,’’ published 
in 1900, have won for him the praise of the best critics 
in the Old World and the New. 

















THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Populist candidate for the Presidency 
ot the United States 
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LONDON, August 10th, 1904. 


HERE IS now a band of young Americans in Lon- 
don ‘‘ marking time.’’ Each of these poor, rest- 
less souls is ever moving, yet makes no progress. Each 
is waiting for ‘‘ something to turn up ”’ in the way of 
a chance to get to the seat of war in the far East, via 
St. Petersburg. Each is a ‘‘ war correspondent ’’ in 
spirit, but each describes his present occupation as that 
of a member of the “‘ waiters’ union.’’ Some of these 
unhappy ones were thrown out of the Russian capital 
for writing things obnoxious to the Czar’s censor, such 
as ‘‘ Needed Reforms in Russia.’’ Others are in the 
British capital because they got tired of waiting in 
Berlin. Still others now here were a short time ago 
in Tokio, having waited in the Japanese capital ever 
since the war began, and having received promises 
from the Japanese that they would be sent to the front 
‘‘ with the next division ’’—and always the next divi- 
sion went away without the ‘‘ waiters.’’ 

So here they are, all studying that which is the 
nearest approach to war and battles, namely, the 
British soldier at drill, or that same Tommy Atkins re- 
ceiving new colors from the Queen or pretty medals 
from the King for service abroad. Some of these 
young American ‘‘ war correspondents’’ are staff 
correspondents for big dailies, 
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n London for ‘‘Something 


To Turn Up” 
By Gilson Willets, Special Correspondent for 
Leslie’s Weekly 


they took part in two important military ceremonies 

these ceremonies ending the London season. One was 
the presentation, an annual function, of medals to the 
soldiers who had returned from foreign service. In 
the great open place behind what is called the Horse 
Guards Buildings, a low platform was erected, and 


there the King took his place, and as the “‘ foreign-serv-" 


ice ’’’ men passed by in single file the King handed 
each a medal. 
** All those men can now either leave the army as- 
sured of a government position — in the civil service 
said an army officer in whose company I attended the 
ceremony, “‘ or they can re-enlist, or they can join the 
reserves. By oursystem of recruiting, boys as young as 
fourteen years are taken in as buglers or trumpeters, 
and are educated. So popular is the British military 
service, that in every five minutes of each day two 
young men apply for enlistment in the army. This 
computation is based on the fact that every year nearly 
100,000 seek to join the ranks. Nearly sixty per cent. 
of all applicants are rejected. No; not because of 
physical deterioration of our race, but because, princi- 
pally, of defective eyesight and defective teeth. With 
the long-range guns of to-day eyesight is most im- 
portant. And as for teeth so many of our soldiers 
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each year. The colors are presented ‘by the Queen, 
and the regiments receiving new colors this year were 
the Honorable Artillery Company (which visited Bos- 
ten not long ago), the famous Scots Grays, and the 
equally famous Grenadier Guards. All three regi- 
ments were massed in and about the park surrounding 
Buckingham Palace, the preliminary ceremony includ- 
ing a general inspection by the respective command- 
ing officers. The Scots Grays, in a solid phalanx, 
every man on a gray horse, was inspected by a man 
whose name became familiar to Americans during the 
Boer war--Lord Methuen. He had just been given 
the colonelcy of this regiment, though in former years 
he was attached to it as a subaltern. The Grenadier 
Guards (foot) made a fine appearance massed in a 
““square,’’ all in their white coats, and all tall men. 
Then came the presentation of the new colors—first to 
the Honorable Artillery Company. The Queen drove 
up in an open carriage, and when opposite the soldier 
who carried the colors her Majesty arose and saluted 
the flag. That was all there was to the ceremony, but 
it attracted thousands of people. 

I came back from Cowes by way of Plymouth. 
There, along with many of the townspeople, I visited 
a British war-ship, the cruiser Repulse, that had just 

been ordered to the far East, pre- 





some are special correspondents, 
and some are free lances. Some 
are to have their way paid home, 
there to be “‘fired’’ for not get- 
ting to the front after spending a 
heap of hard cash. On these un- 
fortunates the free lances have the 
laugh, for the free lances are “* be- 
yond recall,’’ having spent no- 
body’s money but their own. 
Among these free lances is one 
young woman—a newspaper girl 
Miss Kitty Rider, of Chicago. 
She wears a natty uniform - like 
suit of khaki, and the people in 
the street stare at her, thinking, 
presumably, that she is one of 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild Westerners. 
She is disgusted with her failure 
thus far to get to Mukden, and 
vents her spleen on everything 
British. ‘‘ What a beastly place 
this London is !’’ she exclaimed the 
other day. ‘‘It’s a land of dis- 


If you enter a public vehicle every- 
body stares at you as if you had 
come to pick his pocket. In the 
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sumably to be am@ng the British 
ships-of-war on the spot in case of 
complications with Russia. The 
most significant incident witnessed 
aboard this ship was that of the 
sailors getting ready the torpedo 
nets. The photographer who was 
to take a picture of the scene in- 
vited me to go with him. The 
great net was spread out on the 
deck, and inch by inch the tars 
went over it, to make sure that 
every mesh was complete. ‘‘ This 
means Port Arthur, sure,’’ said one 
of the sailors. ‘‘ Whose torpedoes 
are we to look out for? Why, the 
Japs’, of course. They’ve got the 
seas filled with the things which 
these nets are supposed to guard 
against. If we are torpedoed it 
won’t be our fault. But won’t we 
cuss the Japs—if there’s enough 
left of any one of us tocuss with.’’ 
An American lady much in favor 
with royalty just now is the young 
. Duchess of Marlborough. She was 
present on a recent occasion when 
a reception was given to the most 








restaurants it is the same. The 
Englishman enters the restaurant, 
his hat jammed down over his 
eyes, his hands in his pockets, and 
glares with loathing to see so many other people in the 
place. He selects a seat as far away as possible from 
everybody else. In silence he devours his meal, pays 
in silence, then stalks out, not one bit more cheerful 
for the good food and drink which he has consumed. 
The Londoner is, in fact, as depressing as the climate 
of his gloomy city.’’ 

Some of the correspondents went to Cowes, on the 
Isle of Wight, to see the yacht races. You couldn’t 
get a room for love or money in the whole place ;- that 
is, not a room all to yourself. I myself had to 
share a room with a Turk—not an unspeakable Turk, 
but a very decent sort of a chap, connected with the 
Turkish embassy in London. We saw the German 
Emperor’s yacht Meteor, built and launched with so 
much fuss in the United States, badly beaten by the 
British yachts. We saw King Edward run his own 
yacht. But the only really interesting person in all 
that vast crowd was that Turk, my room-mate. He 
told me-—— apropos of the assassination of M. de Plehve, 
the Russian Minister of the Interior—two stories worth 
repeating. 

‘One day, at the Czar’s palace in Petersburg,’’ he 
said, ‘‘a governess entered a certain room with the 
imperial children. She happened to notice that the 
clock on the mantelpiece had stopped. Feeling a pre- 
sentiment of impending danger, she knew not what, 
she sent the children out of the room. Then she went 
to the clock to set it going. And inside that timepiece 
what do you think she found? An infernal machine ! 
On another occasion the Czar, on a certain Sunday, 
was due to take Holy Communion at a certain church in 
Petersburg. His Majesty arrived, and after a lot of 
preliminary ceremony presented himself at the altar. 
The officiating priest was about to hand his Majesty 
the communion cup, when suddenly a soldier—one of 
the guards who always stand at the communion-table 
—snatched the cup from the priest’s hand, saying : 
‘That’s for me!’ and drained the cup. The next 
moment that soldier lay prone on the altar, dying in 
agony. Of course the cup was poisoned, and the as- 
sumption is that the soldier had aided the conspiracy, 
but, by one of those strange impulses that make men 
undo a dastardly deed and spare the victim at the 
last moment, that soldier saved the ‘ Little Father.’ ”’ 
Before the King and the Queen went to Cowes 
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BODY-GUARD OF HINDU NOBLEMEN STANDING ON THE STEPS OF MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


are sent on foreign service in unhealthy climates, re- 
mote from dentists, that we are obliged to look out for 
possible toothache. It may surprise you to know that 
many of the soldiers who go mad in service far 
from civilization, go mad as the result of toothache. 
We have many American dentists in our army dental 
corps, but still we have not enough dentists to send 
one with every corporal’s guard that is stationed in the 
interior of Africa and India. As for pay, I’m bound 
to confess that we pay our Tommies only half as much 
as you pay your ‘ blue boys,’ that is, ours receive only 
seven dollars a month. But our boys can rise from 
the ranks, same as yours. Half of ’emare crazy to get 
into crack regiments like the Scots Grays and the 
Grenadier Guards. The strange thing.is, that up to 
the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War our soldiers 
were kicking against the small pay. But when they 
learned that the Jap soldier is paid only fifty cents a 
month, and a Jap major-general only $125 a year, the 
kicking has abated. Pensions? Yes; after twenty- 
one years’ service a British private can retire with a 
pension of from twelve to sixteen cents a day.”’ 

My army friend then related an amusing true story 
anent the ridiculously small pensions paid to the King’s 
soldiers. It seems that a recruiting sergeant not long 
ago complained to the war office of being persecuted 
by a discharged soldier who had a wooden leg and who 
had a pension of twelve cents a day. Wherever that 
sergeant went in the attempt to secure recruits, there 
the wooden-legged man showed up, with a placard on 
his breast reading: ‘‘ Discarded from the army after 
sixteen years of service, with a wooden leg (lost my 
leg of flesh in a battle with the Boers) and a pension 
of sixpence (twelve cents) a day.’” The result was 
that every young fellow who approached the recruit- 
ing sergeant with a view to enlisting would bolt after 
seeing the wooden-legged man and reading his queer 
placard. The upshot of the matter is, that the war 
office has just increased the wooden-legged man’s 
pension, for it was estimated that he had already been 
the cause of his country’s losing several hundred brave 
defenders. 

The second ceremony referred to as coming at the 
end of the London season was that of presenting new 
colors to certain regiments. This, also, is an annual 
ceremony, though different regiments are honored thus 


enlightened and most famous of In- 
dian princes, Sir Pertab Singh, by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
at Marlborough House, in London. 
The band of the Scots Guards played in the court-yard, 
photographers and reporters were admitted, and the 
King’s Indian body-guard appeared and was _ photo- 
graphed. That body-guard comprises the finest-look- 
ing lot of Indians I have ever seen, either in England 
or India. They are all of high caste, and each is some 
sort of an Indian noble. The Duchess of Marlborough 
that day seemed specially interested in the body guar- 
dians of his Majesty, and she talked with each in turn 
—as all speak English. ‘‘ And where do you think 
they are going ?’’ she exclaimed, afterward. ‘‘ Why, 
to the United States.’’ This was true. The Indian 
guardians of the royal person are changed every year 
or so, to give other Indian princes a chance, and so 
keep India pleased by letting the people believe that 
their princes have a high place at the court of their 
conquerors. And the body-guard photographed that 
day and so much admired by the former Miss Consuelo 
Vanderbilt is to return to India via the United 
States. 

Another celebrity who expects soon to visit the 
United States is Sir Hiram Maxim. He is coming 
over with his flying-machine and will exhibit it next 
summer in some such place as Coney Island. Sir Hiram 
is still an American to the core, despite the handle to 
his name. He was knighted in 1901, and in alluding 
to the ceremony his son-in-law, Mr. Joubert, of Bos- 
ton, who is now visiting Sir Hiram, told me of an 
amusing and characteristic incident. ‘‘ My father-in 
law presented himself at Buckingham Palace,’’ said 
Mr. Joubert, “‘as directed, at mid-day, attired in 2 
dress suit. As Mr. Maxim—he was just plain Mr. at 
that moment—came up to where the King stood, he 
noticed a little cushion lying on the floor in front of the 
King. Mr. Maxim forgot that he was to kneel on tha‘ 
cushion, and, believing that it was there by chance 
and in the King’s way, kicked it aside. Then thé 
King held out his hand—and again Mr. Maxim forge 
that he was to kiss the royal digits, and so grasped 
them heartily and wrung them just as if he were shak 
ing hands with one of his business partners. Then, 
suddenly, he remembered himself and said: ‘Oh’ 
your Majesty, I ought not to have shaken your hanc¢. 
ought I ?’ 

““Whereupon the King smiled good-naturedly anc 
Continued on page 234. 
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ANNUAL PRESENTATION BY KING EDWARD OF MEDALS TO SOLDIERS HOME 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA PRESENTING NEW COLORS TO THE HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
FROM FOREIGN SERVICE. 


OF LONDON, OF WHICH SHE IS HONORARY COLONEL. 
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Oh | BAND OF THE SCOTS GRAYS PLAYING FOR THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, AT MARL- CREW OF THE BRITISH CRUISER “REPULSE,” LATELY ORDERED TO THE FAR EAST, 
snd BOROUGH HOUSE, LONDON—DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH AND OTHER LADIES ON PORCH. PREPARING THE SHIPS TORPEDO NETS. 


POMPS, PLEASURES, AND DOINGS OF BRITAIN’S ROYALTIES. 


NOTABLE FUNCTIONS IN WHICH THE SOVEREIGNS FIGURED, AND OTHER EVENTS THAT INTEREST WAR SCRIBES 
DFLAYED IN LONDON. See opposite page. 
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LAUNCHING OF THE BIGGEST AMERICAN WAR-SHIP NOW AFLOAT. 


POWERFUL NEW 16,000-TON BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ LOUISIANA,” CHRISTENED BY MISS JUANITA LALLANDE, OF NEW ORLEANS, GLIDING INTO THE WATER AT THE YARD OF THE NEWPORT NEWS (vA.) 
SHIP-BUILDING COMPANY, IN THE PRESENCE OF 25,000 SPECTATORS.—T. (. Muller 


Marvelous Rise of Values in New York home, ornamented with a reproduction of a famous 
* clock in Venice, and an object of interest to thousands 


QO’ Ek OF THE marvels of the second half of the last of sight-seers who watch the large bronze statues strike 

century was the remarkably rapid growth of the hours on the bell with heavy hammers. 
population and business, and the consequent enormous’ west side, supplanting old and inferior structures, 
increase of property values in New York. The ad- towers the magnificent new department-store of R. H. 


vance in valuation showed itself through- 
out the city’s area, but in certain sections [~~~ 
this was particularly. noticeable. The 
steady boom experienced by the down- 
town business districts of what is now 
the borough of Manhattan extended in- 
evitably up the city’s chief avenue of 
traffic, Broadway. Since the consolida- 
tion of the several municipalities form- 
ing the greater New York, the rise of 
values on Manhattan Island has contin- 
ued, and it bids fair to do so indefinitely. 

One of the localities which has shown 
very exceptional improvement within 
comparatively a few years is the district 
on Broadway in the vicinity of and look- 
ing north from Herald Square, near 
Thirty-fourth Street. Ten years ago the 
thoroughfare was lined mainly with old- 
fashioned structures of relatively small 
value ; now it can boast of some of the 
finest and most ¢ostly business buildings 
in the city, and the price of real-estate 
in that neighborhood has risen three hun- 
dred per cent. Where was formerly an 





Macy & Co., the largest establishment of its kind in 
the United States. In the distance appear the widely- 
known Metropolitan Opera House, the home of grand 
opera in the metropolis, and the new building of the 
New York Times, now approaching completion. The 
view from the point mentioned is full of interest, dis- 

closing as it does the liveliest portion of 








busy Broadway. 
a * 


Foolish Postal Rules. 


THE PENNY wise and pound foolish 

policy which has prompted the rul- 
ings of certain subordinates in the postal 
department at Washington finds an apt 
illustration in the privileges just now 
given to the politicians who are flooding 
the mails with campaign literature, much 
of it going out from Washington under 
the franking privilege. Nothing is done 
with this abuse under which the mails 
are loaded with congressional speeches, 
which no one reads ; but when it comes 
to the circulation through the mails of 
really valuable literature in the shape of 
reputable papers and periodicals, there is 
no end of fussing and fuming about abus- 
ing second-class privileges with all man- 
ner of meddlesome restrictions and petty 
limitations, some necessary, but most of 
them entirely unnecessary. Economy is 








old armory now stands, on the east side 
of the street, the handsome edifice in 


sometimes a good thing, and sometimes 


: ; , CARRIAGE IN WHICH THE ILL-FATED MINISTER WAS RIDING, WRECKED BY THE EXPLOSION not, especially when it is practiced in a 
which the New York Herald has its OF THE POWEKFUL BOMB.— Bulla. 


narrow and short-sighted spirit. 
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SCENE OF THE ASSASSINATION, SHOWING THE HOTEL WARSAW, IN WHOSE RESTAURANT THE ASSASSIN LAY IN WAIT FOR THE DOOMED OFFICIAL. 


ASSASSINATION OF M. DE PLEHVE, RUSSIAN MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 
CRUEL OFFICER OF THE CZAR AND HIS DRIYER MURDERED IN THE STREETS OF ST. PETERSBURG BY A BOMB-THROWING NIHILIST, WHO WAS WOUNDED BY HIS OWN MISSILE AND ARRESTED. 


Bulla. 
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VENERABLE BUDDHIST HIGH PRIEST CARRIED IN THE PROCESSION BEARING THE COFFIN CONTAINING THE REMAINS, WITH THE PORTRAIT OF TBE HERO DIS- 
IN A JINRIKISHA. PLAYED.—HIS MEDAL OF HONOR BORNE BY A SOLDIER IN THE FOREGROUND. 


REMARKABLE BURIAL HONORS PAID TO A JAPANESE HERO. 


IMPOSING FUNERAL, AT YOKOHAMA, OF LIEUTENANT SUZUKI, WHO WAS KILLED, WHILE FIGHTING BRAVELY, AT THE 
BLOODY BATTLE OF KINCHOW, MANCHURIA —From s/ereographs by H. G. Ponting, copyrighted, 1904, by H. C. White Co. 
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KIoTO, JAPAN, / 
July 30th, 1904. \ 
HERE IS something in 
the atmosphere of Ja- 
pan that is 
vaguely un- 
congenial, 
almost an- 
noying, ‘to 
the Anglo- 
Saxon, and I 
think I have 
discovered 
what it is. 
It is not a 
something 
in the at- 
mosphere ; it is a something out of the atmosphere—a 
something which is all the music and the poetry and the 
perfume of life. In the absence of love and the sweet 
foolishness of lovers what would we consider the chief 
joy of life, | wonder? Would we not soon find it a 
‘** flat, stale, and unprofitable ’’ world without love’s 
young dream? It was an Anglo-Saxon who said “’ All 
the world loves a lover,’’ and this is as difficult for a 
Japanese to understand as is the enthronement of An- 
glo-Saxon women—or, at least, of American women 
on white pedestals before which our strong men kneel 
in happy suppliance for that which the Japanese, de- 
manding as his right in arrogant superiority, misses 
altogether. 
s 

The boys and girls, the young men and young wo- 
men, of Japan do love each other, I suppose, but one 
never sees the slightest shadow of evidence to prove 
it. The spirit of love does not dominate the national 
life as it does in America and the countries of Europe. 
Japan’s poets do not sing of love; her story-writers 
tell no tales of love that can thrill an Anglo-Saxon 
heart, and her artists paint no pictures of love that 
can reach the Anglo-Saxon understanding. Now, con- 
sidering all this, how can there be such a thing as ‘‘a 
good old summer-time’’ in this land of the sunrise ? 
And yet there is, and it is especially delightful in its 
way, too, because the Japanese are a nation of feasters 
and picnickers, of nature-lovers and world-beautifiers, 
and if one can only lose sight of the fact that every- 
where one goes the poor little women toddle meekly 
along behind the men, who stalk pompously ahead as if 
they owned the earth, one may almost enjoy one’s self. 

One never sees a woman caressed in Japan, not 
even with a glance ; one seldom sees a baby fondled ; 
in fact, all human tenderness, or expression of human 
tenderness, is conspicuous by its absence, and I believe 
that is the one impassable great gulf that is fixed be- 
tween us and this people which is endeavoring so ear- 
nestiy to become one of us. And yet the people are 
happy, with'a simple, sweet happiness that is charming. 
That is it. It is an atmosphere that mildly charms, 
bunt never thrills, the Western heart. All the nation’s 
love is concentrated upon the Emperor, and the high- 
est note of the national life is sounded in yamato- 
damashi, Japan spirit—patriotism ; and even this is 
beyond our comprehension, because it is empty of ro- 
mance and unsatisfactory to us, who cannot separate 
the interests of “fair women and brave men’”’ even 
upon the battJe-field. 

a 

Now, all this preamble is to express my Vague un- 
satisfaction in this country that is so beautiful when 
the summer sun makes its green hills more brightly 
green and its deep, brook-singing valleys soft with 
shade and sweet with earth odors. There are no lovers 
and there is no love filling the air with its irresistible 
joy. And there is no sound of music save the twang of 
the unmusical samisen and the ‘‘tump-tump”’ of odd 
little drums to punctuate the evening silence, and one 
grows homesick, somehow or other, and longs for the 
sound of the frank, free laughter of youths and maid- 
ens, and for music—any kind of music—for even a 
wheezy old merry-go-round or an ancient, jangly piano 
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An American Girl’s Plain Talk about the Japanese Girl 


By Eleanor Franklin 
Special correspondence of Leslies Week!ls 


would sound “‘ heavenly sweet ’”’ in the ears of aliens 
on these soft summer nights in silent Japan. 

A jinrikisha ride through the streets of a Japanese 
city, when the afternoon sun casts long shadows across 
the streets and upon the dry river-beds, is an interest- 
ing experience to one who does not judge all peoples 
in all lands by the standard which keeps the conven- 
tional American clothed and inhisright mind. To the 
average Japanese of the class that fills the city streets 
raiment is meant for only one purpose, to keep the 
body warm, and when it is no longer needed for that 
it is doffed with frank dislike and put away for the 
next winter. The law now requires a certain amount 
of clothing, but the authorities are lenient during 
these hot July days, and the streets are full of men 
and women in all stages of undress, and babies by the 
score toddling around without a vestige of clothing 
on their pretty little brown bodies. And wherever 
there is a stream of cool running water there is also a 
crowd of naked boys, even though it be in the heart of 
the city, in the shadow of a bridge crowded with two 
continuous processions of traffic. 




















GROUP OF GOUD-LOOKING JAPANESE LADIES. 


The Kamogawa, which runs through the centre of 
Kioto, presents an interesting appearance during the 
hot days. Itis lined on either side with tea-houses, 
and the owners of these build bamboo pavilions out 
over the river, which is very shallow and runs noisily 
over a rocky bed, and these are decorated with thou- 
sands of bright paper lanterns which bob and dance in 
the wind. At night, when the city lies sweltering in 
the heat, the people flock here by hundreds to drink 
beer and saké and tea, and enjoy the cool breeze off 
the water, and hear the boys splashing and laughing 
and making jokes as they dance like little brown imps 
in the full glare of the lantern lights. Farther up the 
swift river, where the shadows of the mountains lie 
deep in the evenings, are higher-class tea-houses, 
where the Japanese gentlemen go to be entertained by 
the omnipresent geisha, whose wild songs and fantastic 
music fill all the echoing valleys with weird images of 
ages dead, making an American feel as if he were lost 
on a strange planet. On any evening one may find 
these little creatures, who are trained from babyhood 
to be entertainers, sitting pensively in tea-house gar- 
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dens everywhere, wait- 
ing for the customers 
who come at night- 
fe'l. They wear 
gorgeous kimonos 
and wonderful bril- 
liant obis, tied ona 
level with their 
shoulders, which 
make them look like 
huge multi-colored 
bugs with wings 
folded, drowsing 
in the heat. They 
sit and smoke their 
tiny silver pipes, 
lazily fanning them- 
selves the while, or picking out little wailing tunes 
upon their kotos and samisens. They are the queerest 
little creatures under the sun, and one often wonders 
if they ever think ; if they are made with the feelings 
which belong to ordinary womankind ; if they can love 
and hate, be healthily angry or joyful—but in the case 
of most of them I am disposed to doubt it, for they are 
passivity itself, and can sing about all the woes of 
humankind without changing once the perfect expres- 
sionless repose of their little painted faces. But more 
about the geisha some other time. 
a 

It is impossible to write about a Japanese summer 
without mentioning the geisha girls, because they are 
the only ‘‘summer girls’’ in the flowery kingdom, 
and they are paid by the hour to play the part. The 
refined daughters of Japan know nothing of tea-house 
gayeties nor dreams on the river banks. They are kept 
in the seclusion of home until such time as a marriage 
can be arranged for them by their careful parents 
or parent, rather, since a mother has very little to say 
about this or anything else—and then they are turned 
over to the seclusion of a husband’s home and put 
under the vigilant eye of an ever-present mother-in- 
law. It is the husbands and fathers and brothers of 
the nice young ladies who enjoy the singing and 
dancing girls in the tea-houses ; who go to theatres 
and restaurants and every place where entertainment 
is to be found. I shouldn’t care to be a refined young 
lady in Japan atall. I should choose the lot. of the 
geisha every time, or else wish to belong to the com- 
mon people, who are too poor to afford social laws. 
The only thing the young ladies can do is to go to 
sedate picnics in the mountains under the watchful 
eye of mother or mother-in-law, where there is noth- 
ing to do but play bean-bag or blind-man’s-buff with 
the children, and where young men are not allowed 
unless they stay outside a huge wall of the strictest 
etiquette. I wonder how they would feel in dear, free 
America, where youth is protected by its own sweet, 
simple honesty, and where young souls are allowed to 
grow through the expression of all that makes youth 
glorious? I met a young lady the other day who 
spent six years as a student in America, graduating 
from Bryn Mawr college, and she said : 

‘*Oh, I do so admire the American girls !”’ 

** Why ?’’ I asked. 

“* Because,’’ said she, ‘‘they are so beautifully in- 
dependent and have the power to make their superi- 
ority felt in any place and under any circumstances. 
They have been allowed to grow, and they are like 
luxuriant, full-blown roses. The Japanese girls are 
just like the dwarfed pine-trees in our tiny gardens. 
They have been suppressed and suppressed until they 
are mere expressionless imitations of the thing they 
were originally intended for; and only just now, with 


e ° . ° z 
American girls for models, some of us are beginning 


to grow, or rather to start the development which 
centuries will hardly complete.”’ 


This was a Japanese girl expressing herself, and | 
was glad that her superior intelligence had been per- 
mitted to unfold itself in the splendid atmosphere of 
one of our own colleges. 
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GEISHA GIRL READY FOR AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT IN A TEA-HOUSE. 





QUARTETTE OF GEISHA GIRLS—A TEA-HOUSE TROURE OF ENTERTAINERS, 
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J. H. STODDART 


in hus tamiliar réle of Lachlan Campbell in “* Besui: 
the Bonnie Briar Bush,”’ now on tour.—Savonyr. 


4 GROUP OF PRETTY GIRLS IN “A ROYAL CHEF,” 


Which opened the season at the Lyric. 
CG 


Pi) 


DENMAN THOMPSON, 


Who is reviving the favorite drama, ‘* The Old 
Homestead,” at the New Vork.— Chickering 
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’ MADGE CARR COOK, ONE OF THE AMUSING SCENES IN “ MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH”—THE RETURN OF “ MR. STUBBINS MABEL TALIAFERLO, 
e As the famous Mrs. Wiggs, at the FROM HIS UNEXPECTED RAILROAD TRIP. 


As Lovey Mary nm “* Mrs. Wiggs of the 


Savoy.— Sarony. 1. Helen Lowell as Wess //azy. 2. Will T. Hodge as Mr. Studdins. 3. Mrs. Cook as Mrs. Wiggs.— Byron. Cabbage Patch.””—Sarony, 
























ELLA REINHART, EDWARD MURGAN AL LEECH, 


One ot the pretty girls in “ Parsifalia,” at the Paradise As David Rossi in |1s recent revival ot ** The Eternal City,” at the Academy of Music. Who has forsaken vaudeville to star in ‘Girls Will I 
Roof-gardens. — 7onele. Bushnell. id | 





Carls,” at the Fourteenth Street Vheatre "hit 
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WILLIS P. SWEATNAM AND W. J. GROSS ° 









BLANCHE BUCKNER, SCENE BETWEEN “DAVID ROSSI” AND “ DONNA ROMA” 7 
“As Sassatras ” and “ Uncle Eck,” in the revival of the laughable omedy, The young singer who plays a leading part in “ The \t the close of the first act of ‘The Eternal City.” Jangt 
‘The County Chairman,” at Wallack’s.— Byron. Taj | 


Isle of Spice,” at the Majestic.— d4rmestrong. Waldorf as Rowa.—Hal/. 





OPENING. OF NEW YORK’S DRAMATIC SEASON. 


AN OCCASION MARKED BY THE APPEARANCE OF MANY NOVELTIES, AS WELL AS THE 





RETURN OF FAVORITES OF PAST SEASONS. 
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EORGE B. CORTELYOU has already become 
known at the headquarters of the Republican 
National Committee on Twenty-third Street, New 
York, as ‘‘ The Marvelous.’’ He is surely master of 
the most unique headquarters ever established for the 
conduct of a national campaign. The visitor wonders 
at the absence of red tape. Mr. Cortelyou is at home 
to every one who can convince Messenger Pitts that he 
is not a “‘grafter,’’ pure and unadulterated. Once the 
card has reached the chairman, one has but to wait pa- 
tiently until a leisure moment permits of his being ad- 
mitted to the big, sunny private office on the fourth floor, 
directly on the corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street. Frequently Mr. Cortelyou steals into the 
corridor just outside the private entrance to greet some 
visitor. He advances with outstretched hand, his eyes 
meeting those of his visitor squarely and truly. The 
grip of his white, soft, well-shaped hand is firm, cor- 
dial. The greeting impresses the meaning: “‘I am 
your friend. What can I do for you?’’ 

At his desk Chairman Cortelyou, thorough master 
of every detail of the campaign, smiles the day through. 
Ill-humor is an unknown element in his composition. 
Once each day, usually at eleven in the morning, he 
goes to the press bureau and gives a few moments of 
his valuable time to the newspaper men from the met- 
ropolitan dailies. He is ever genial, courteous, kind- 
ly. He commands confidence, but no one ever thinks 
of being familiar with this handsome, stalwart, dark- 
eyed, raven-haired chairman. When he passes through 
the various departments he has a smile and a kindly 
word for every one. There is no slapping on the back, 
and ‘‘ How are you, old man ?’’ exchanging lights, or 
swapping yarns. Nevertheless, George B. Cortelyou 
is very democratic. He only has a different and far 
more pleasing way of impressing one with his mas- 
terful American personality. Sitting at his big, flat- 
topped desk, with the light from the morning sun 
falling upon his raven hair, this gentle, refined man 
looks the poet, artist, or musician rather than the master 
of one of the greatest campaigns ever inaugurated for 
the presidency. He is the very opposite of bluff Mark 
Hanna, but still is regarded as one of the shrewdest, 
most hard-headed chairmen the national committee has 
ever had. 

Directly in front of Chairman Cortelyou’s desk is a 
long table with seats for the national executive com- 
mittee when called in council. Beyond this table is a 
door, and beyond this a series of twelve other doors. 
When all are open they give the chairman a sight clear 
through the various departments. The room adjoining 
Chairman Cortelyou’s on the west is the general re- 
ception, popularly known about headquarters as the 
‘‘¢grafters’ room.’’ It is open to all, and from morn- 
ing until night is generally filled with men of some 
single idea which they hope to work off on the na- 
tional committee at a profit. It is in this room that 
the spellbinders for profit usually first land. * Were it 
not for the eagle eye of Messenger Leaman, Chair- 
man Cortelyou would soon be overrun with these gen- 
tlemen of an idea and commercial orators. It would 
soon become a favorite lounging-place for colored 
gentlemen of Republican proclivities and axes to grind 
were it not for the vigilance of the blacks on guard 
outside the entrance to every department. The aver- 
age colored gentleman of leisure, while he may profess 
contempt for white authority, has a wholesome respect 
for a colored brother so clothed, and loses no time in 
obeying a hint that he make himself scarce. 

Upon Louis Arthur Coolidge, secretary of the liter- 
ary bureau, falls largely the task of sift- 
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By Helen D. van Eaton 

















GOVERNOR MURPHY, OF NEW JERSEY, A MEMBER: OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE, STUDYING REPORTS FROM 
DISTRICTS IN HIS STATE. 


Scott, of West Virginia, is the head. The work of 
this department is largely under the direction of 
Frederick H. Wilson, Mr. Scott’s first assistant, who 
occupied the same position in the two McKinley 
campaigns. To this department come the requests for 
speakers from every section of the country east of the 
Ohio River. A list of available speakers is always at 
hand, and from these are selected spellbinders to ful- 
fill the requirements set forth in letters from State 
and county committees, as the case may be. Senator 
Scott is himself a hard worker, and is generally at his 
desk from opening until closing. He is greatly beloved 
by his corps of assistants, who make it their business 
to see that the Senator is not uselessly annoyed by 
purposeless callers, who succeed in getting past the 
outer guards and running the gauntlet of intervening 
departments. The Senator is always at home and 
ready for a half-hour’s chat with callers from West 
Virginia, to which State he is giving much attention. 
His work has largely to do with the purely national 
oratorical features, but he is fully in touch with every 
detail of the work of his department. 

If hé only would, Mr. Benjamin Enos, who has 
charge of the files of the national committee, could 
tell some intensely interesting stories about people 
who come within the scope of his work. One of Mr. 
Enos’s especial charges, whom he has come to look 
upon after three campaigns as a permanent feature of 
the national committee, is a colored preacher. Dur- 
ing the last Harrison and the two McKinley campaigns 
this preacher held a position of trust with the com- 
mittee, having to do with the work among his own 
people in the North. Mr. Cortelyou had hardly been 
appointed chairman than the preacher, now an old 
man, made application for his old position. He ad- 
dressed the chairman thus : 


George B. Cortelyou, Esq.: Young and ‘Energetic Partisan Field- 
Marshal of the Grand Old Party of Lincoln, Grant, Fred Douglass, 
Sumner, Fremont, Old Ben Wade, Simon Cameron, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, Black Jack Logan, etc., and others. 





MASTERLY CAMPAIGN WORK 
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The outbreak was a case of simple colored exuber- 
ance, for, as a matter of fact, this old colored preacher 
is exceedingly bright in his way, and a great power 
among his people. He got the job the fourth time, 
but strictly on his record. 

One of the most interesting departments is that of 
the press, in charge of Mr. Jules Guthridge and his 
assistants, David B. Howland and Sterling B. Little, 
whose newspaper work has largely been in the na- 
tional capital. Every day Chairman Guthridge and his 
two assistants prepare the news of the national com- 
mittee for the Associated Press, the general and spe- 
cial news bureaus, and individual dailies of New York 
City. Everything is typewritten and spiked on hooks 
in the press-room, each labeled with the name of some 
paper or bureau. Mr. Guthridge arranges the inter- 
views between Chairman Cortelyou and the gentlemen 
of the press. This daily session is one of the most 
interesting features of the national committee work. 
The press bureau is the last in the series west of 
Chairman Cortelyou. 

Treasurer Bliss occupies a suite on the Madison 
Avenue side, adjoining Mr. Cortelyou’s on the north. 
Mr. Bliss has lost none of his remarkable capacity for 
hard and effective work, and the committee will not 
lack for funds. In one corner stands a safe only three 
feet high, the smallest ever seen in a Republican na- 
tional headquarters, and a standing joke among Mr. 
Bliss’s colleagues. Mr. Bliss is intensely satisfied with 
the conduct of the campaign. He is usually all 
smiles when he receives a visitor, for those who are 
admitted are almost invariably known in advance to 
be providers. The others Mr. Bliss quickly disposes 
of in the corridor, letting them do most of the talk- 
ing, until he works them into the elevator and down 
the shaft, which is just a few feet from his private- 
office entrance. 

The stamp of quiet gentility is everywhere, from 
Treasurer Bliss’s office, through Chairman Cortelyou’s 
apartment and the series on Twenty-third Street, end- 
ing with Mr. Guthridge and his press bureau. ‘The 
decorations are confined to artistically-draped American 
flags and portraits or lithographs of Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks. The gruff, vulgar, uncouth politician of for- 
mer campaigns, with his feet cocked above his head 
upon his desk, and a spittoon ornamented with cigar 
stumps and tobacco juice, is conspicuous only by his 
absence. The esprit de corps is unmistakable. From 
Chairman Cortelyou down to the colored guard, the 
feeling is one of supreme confidence that the ticket is 
going to win, and “* win big.”’ 


Bad Blunder of a Critic of the Press. 


E KNOW of but one infallible personage on 
earth at the present time, and he is not the ed- 

itor of a well-known and widely advertised Philadel- 
phia periodical. This remark is prompted by the 
sweeping onslaught which Mr. Bok made some months 
ago upon the newspapers of the country, in which he 
declared, among other things, that “‘ the crime of the 
modern newspaper is its forgetfulness of the moral re- 
sponsibility that should be felt for whatever it pub- 
lishes."’ Now, Mr. Bok, as it appears from subse- 
quent events, was not as mindful as he should have 
been of the trite admonition to the effect that editors 
living in glass offices should not heave rocks at their 
esteemed contemporaries. The subsequent event al- 
luded to was an effort on Mr. Bok’s part, highly lauda- 
ble in itself, to show up some of the 





ing the ‘‘ grafters.’’ The literary bureau 
adjoins the reception-room on the west. 
No idea is ever turned down until the 
father has been given an opportunity to 
explain. The national committee is flood- 
ed every campaign with hundreds of 
proofs of books, pamphlets, circulars, 
photographie designs, campaign buttons 
and badges, and what-nots. Ninety- 
eight per cent. of all such offerings are 
utterly worthless. The other two per 
cent. are taken by the committee, and 
find their way into general circulation 
during the campaign. Mr. Coolidge is a 
veteran of three campaigns, is a zreat 
student of human nature, and looks apon 
the ‘‘grafters’’ as friends, many of 
them being handed down from as far 
back as the Garfield and Arthur cam- 
paign. 

Adjoining Mr. Coolidge’s room are 
those occupied by Executive Committee- 
men Ward, of New York, Murphy, New 
Jersey, and Booker, Connecticut. The 








patent - medicine frauds of the day. 
But, unfortunately, Mr. Bok so far for- 
got his ‘‘ moral responsibility ’’ in this 
otherwise excellent enterprise that he in- 
cluded among the frauds a certain patent 
compound which was not a fraud at all. 
The proprietors of this compound were 
naturally indignant, and carried their in- 
dignation to the extent of suing Mr. 
Bok and his periodical for $200,000 dam- 
ages. Being thus brought to book, Mr. 
Bok has published a retraction, admit- 
ting that the analysis which he printed 
was made by other parties twenty-five 
years ago, and that his deductions there- 
from were ‘‘unwarranted and unfound- 
ed.’” Weconfess to a special detesta- 
tion ourselves for swindles and imposi- 
tions of the patent-medicine variety, and 
rejoice when any of them are effectually 
exposed, but we also admire truth and 
justice in all things, and especially in 
the conduct of a publication that boasts 
a million readers. The man who sets out 








work of these gentlemen is especially the 
carrying of their own States. Then comes 
the speakers’ bureau, of which Senator 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN WARD (AT DESK), IN CHARGE OF THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN 


NEW YORK STATE, CONFERRING WITH UP-STATE LEADERS. 


to criticise others should take every pre- 
caution to avoid at least the alleged fault 
he would condemn. 
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CHAIRMAN CORTELYOU HEARS GOOD NEWS FROM INDIANA. 














SENATOR NATHAN B. SCOTT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, IN CHARGE OF THE SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, 


SECRETARY COOLIDGE, OF THE LITERARY BUREAU, RECEIVING A CARD FROM ONE OF HIS 
DICTATING A LETTER TO A CAMPAIGN ORATOR. 


OLD “ GRAFTER” FRIENDS. 
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“a MR. GUTHRIDGE, HEAD OF THE PRESS BUREAU, COMPILING NEWS FOR 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY WILSON, OF THE SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, READING A STKONG LETTER OF 
I THE NEW YORK DAILIES. 
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RECOMMENDATION PRESENTED BY A SPELLBINDER. 
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MESSENGERS LEAMAN AND CROTHERS ON GUARD AT THE DOOR OF CHAIRMAN CORTELYOU’S OFFICE—MEN WITH AN “IDEA” WAITING IN FOREGROUND FOR AN AUDIENCE. 


a THE ALERT AND BUSY REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
- CHAIRMAN CORTELYOU, TREASURER BLISS, AND THEIR ASSOCIATES AT HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK, MAKING SURE 
auit 


THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT* ROOSEVELT.—Photographs by Helen D. ran Eaton. See opposite page. 
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E SUPPOSE no one will 
suspect the Macmillan 
Company of being specially 
committed to the candidacy of 
President Roosevelt, and much 
less of being in the pay of the 
Republican national commit- 
tee, but it has certainly per- 
formed a most timely and va} 
uable service in the interests of the chief ‘standard- 
bearer on the Republican ticket by the publication of 
Jacob A. Riis’s life of ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt, the Citi- 
zen.’’ Numerous’campaign biographies of Mr. Roose- 
velt will doubtless be put upon the market, written by 
hack writers to order, and all very useful and good for 
campaign purposes provided nothing better can be 
had. But in Mr. Riis’s book something vastly better 
is provided. It is not hack work and was not written 
with any view of its use in helping on President Roose- 
velt’s political fortunes. As a matter of fact, while 
allof Mr. Riis’s numerous books have come warm from 
one of the warmest of hearts, and pulse with the love 
of humanity and the enthusiasm of an indomitable 
spirit, probably none of them has been written so 
truly con umore as this sketch of Mr. Roosevelt’s pub- 
lic career. Here we have all the peculiarities of style 
the descriptive power, the humor, the pathos, the 
vivid portraiture, the love of right, the hate of wrong 
which have given such power and popularity to 
‘*How the Other Half Lives’’ and Mr. Riis’s other 
books ; but in addition to all these we have here the 
touch of a personal faith and enthusiasm coming from 
the author’s long and intimate association with the 
man who is the subject of his book. The work is, 
however, far from being a mere panegyric, a piece of 
fulsome adulation, such as campaign biographies are 
apt to be. It is, rather, a portrait of President Roose- 
velt drawn by a genuine literary artist who has 
dipped his brush in warm but truthful colors, and who 
has brought to his self-appointed task a _ personal 
knowledge of his subject, based on the intimacy of 
years, and from which has sprung an ardent and un- 
quenchable faithin the greatness, the nobility, and the 
masterful character of the man whose figure appears 
upon the canvas. 








4 
HE most widely-known English writer in Japan is 
Carlyle. Next to him comes Macaulay. Emer- 
son is admired by some of the English students, and 
we see the influences of his writings among many 
Japanese journalists to-day. Mill and Herbert Spencer 
have had a tremendous influence upon the thought of 
modern Japan. In poetry Tennyson, Longfellow the 
latter’s ‘‘ Evangeline’’ is “‘heard from the lips of 
any little girl in a girls’ seminary in Japan ’’ —Words- 
worth, Byron, and Milton, and in fiction Irving and 
Thackeray and Dickens are best known. ‘*‘ Othello,’’ 
‘*Macbeth,’’ and ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ have 
been translated by Professor Yuzo Tsubouchi. Tolstoi 
has many worshipers, and no one who is not acquainted 
with German is regarded as a scholar. Rousseau’s 
‘*Contrat Social ’’ was the book which first taught the 
Japanese the idea of civil right and liberty. A trans- 
lation of it ““has been circulated in every Japanese 
home.’’ The writers of French fiction and drama, on the 
other hand, do not seem to find many friends in Japan. 

— 

ERE IS AN amusing story which tells of*a new 
reading of one of Tennyson’s poems: Wilfrid 
Ward mentioned that when the twelfth verse of Tenny- 
son’s ‘* Vastness’’ was read aloud by the poet to him 

and some one else, it ran : 


“Love for the maiden, crown’d with marriage, 
No regrets for aught that has been, 
Household happiness, gracious children, 
Debtless competence, sober and clean.’’ 


He and his companion both laughed aloud. ‘‘ What 
are you laughing at ?’’ asked the laureate. Ward ex- 
plained very timidly, and the result was that the 
*‘golden mean ’’ was substituted for the expression 
which had excited his mirth. 
AN INTERESTING biography recently published by 
the Putnams is ‘‘James Lawrence, Captain United 
States Navy,’’ by Lieutenant- Commander Albert 
Gleaves, with an introduction by Admiral Dewey. It 
is a curious fact that although the name of Lawrenee is 
more familiar than are those of the other brilliant sea- 
fighters of the War of 1812, there is less known of 
him personally than of any of his contemporaries. 
Captain James Lawrence stands alone, in the annals 
of our wars, as the one man who, like Van Tromp, won 
his greatest fame in defeat. His star reached the 
meridian of its glory when the enemy’s flag replaced 
his own on the Chesapeake. In the hope of throwing 
some light on the career of this officer, and of correct- 
ing the almost universal but erroneous opinion that 
the Chesapeake was lost by reckless and unwarranted 
over - confidence and bad judgment, this work has 
been written. In his introduction to the book Ad- 
miral Dewey says: ‘“‘It is by the close and careful 
weighing of the causes which produced the wonderful 
results of our sea-battles of the past that we equip 
ourselves for the warfare of the future. And out of 
the accounts of all great battles, by sea or land, we 
seize as watchwords the phrases of the commanders. 
There is none more potent than Lawrence’s adjuration, 
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* Don’t give up the ship! 


BOOKS @ ANS @ AVTHORS 


BY LASALLE A. MAYNAL{ Pe 


R. MAURICE HEWLETT, who is spending the 
summer in Italy, finishing his book on ‘‘ The 
Tuscan Crown,’’ has been visiting Certaldo, where 
Boccaccio was born and died. That merry author’s 
own house remains, part of it being a fine tower. 
There is nothing to be seen in the house, Mr. Hewlett 
says, ‘‘but what is outside it, so to say—the great 
open view of the downs, the incidents of the cheerful 
street.’’ Of the Certaldesi, Mr. Hewlett writes: 
‘Their women are handsome, as they ought to be, 
with green eyes, dusky skins, fair, tangled hair. They 
carry themselves bolt upright, like all mountaineers, 
but with better reason than most, for their figures are 
remarkable. The men sing gay songs, are happy and 
free-mannered, and if Boccaccio is not at the bottom 
of it the mischief is. If you set these deductions down 
to my fancy you will be wrong. I saw here what I 


have never seen elsewhere in all long Italy, a man“ 


stop and kiss a girl in open street. No offense, either. 
He was a baker, who came-~a floury amorino—-saw, 
and considered the bend of her industrious head, and 
stooped and kissed her as she sat at her door. Her 
lovers and acquaintances about her saw nothing amiss, 
nor was she at all put out. After so flagrant an 
achievement, the madcap went a whole progress of 
gallantry down the street, none resenting his freedom. 
He danced with one good wife, chucked another’s chin, 
and lifted a third into the air, singing all the while.’’ 
Book ER T. WASHINGTON was recently asked 
why he wrote “‘ Working with the Hands,’’ pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., to which the educa- 
tor replied : ‘‘ One of my objects in writing ‘ Working 
with the Hands’ was to help young men and women 
to prepare themselves to do something which the 
world wants done at the present time. My experience 
and observation teach me that there are many people 
who have a general education, and who are anxious to 
do something to make themselves felt in the world and 
to help forward the cause of humanity, but by reason 
of the fact that after securing a general education 
they have not prepared themselves to do any one thing 
well they find themselves of little value. In propor- 
tion as we can emphasize the fact among young 
men and women that education of the very highest 
character can be utilized through the efforts of the 
hands, we are performing a valuable service. ’’ 
DELIGHTFUL holiday book is announced by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. for publication this fall, viz., 
‘‘Our Friend, the Dog.’’ This is to be issued ina 
most sumptuous form, with sympathetic illustrations 
by Paul J. Meylan and decorations by Charles B. 
Falls. This exquisite little sketch marks, in the opinion 
of many, the highest level of Maeterlinck’s literary 
achievement. It is characterized by a keenness and 
accuracy of observation and fullness of sympathy with 
its subject which will cause it to appeal to all friends 
of the dog. It is safe to say that very little that has 
ever been written about dogs portrays their nature so 
faithfully. 
ISS MARGARET SHERWOOD, the author of 
**The Story of King Sylvian and Queen Aimee,”’ 
is associate professor of English literature at Welles- 
ley, where she had previously been for several years 
as instructor. Six years ago she took the degree of 
Ph.D., at Yale, having been graduated some years he- 
fore from Vassar. In addition to her writings in the 
magazines, Miss Sherwood is well known as the author 
of ‘‘ An Experiment in Altruism,’’ “‘ A Puritan Bohe- 


mia,’’ and “* Henry Worthington, Idealist.’’ 
* 


RS. ROGER A. PRYOR, the author of the at- 
tractive volume on ‘‘ The Mother of Washington 
and Her Times,’’ which appeared last fall, has written 
an account of her life in Washington through the 
fifties, and of her travels and adventures and experi- 
ences in Virginia during the Civil War. She wasa 
part of that brilliant social life of Washington of which 
Lady Napier, Miss Harriet Lane, Mrs. Stephen A. 
Douglas, and Mrs. McCormick were shining lights, 
and her splendid memory enables her to picture the 
people and the functions and the incidents of that re- 
markable day and generation. She and her little boys 
starved and suffered and kept up their courage and 
spirit in Petersburg, while General Pryor fought for 
the cause which he believed to be right ; and through 
this, as through the earlier portion of the book, appear 
many glimpses of interesting and distinguished persons. 
The book will be issued by the Macmillan Company. 


ISS MARGARET HORTON POTTER, the author 
of ‘‘ The Flame-Gatherers,’’ is at her desk at six 

A. M., and does all her writing before breakfast. At 
seven the reward of virtue comes in the shape of a 
cup of tea. She does more or less reading or studying 
or correcting proof during the remainder of the day, in 
preparation for further work, but the actual writing of 
her books is done between six and seven-forty-five A. M. 
DF. STREETER’S story of his farming experiences, 
‘The Fat of the Land,’’ has just gone into its 
fourth edition, which shows the amount of interest 
among business men in cities in getting back to the 
land. The English papers devote columns to it, asa 
revelation of American farming conditions and methods. 

+ 


OHN R. CARLING’S new 
modern romance, ** The 
Viking’s Skull,’’ which is now 
one of the best-selling novels 
in the large cities, has re- 
frained from furnishing his 
publishers with particulars in 
regard to his life. He is, 
however, known to be an 
Englishman and the author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Czar,’’ which had a large sale both in this country 
and in England. Mr. Carling was charged with plagia- 
rism when his ** Shadow of the Czar ’’ was issued here, 
one critic scenting a striking similarity between that 
book and *‘ Graustark.’’ It appeared, however, that 
Mr. Carling had never read ‘* Graustark.’’ 
HE QUESTION, “* Have we an essayist ?’’ like its 
sister question, ‘‘ Have we a poet ?’”’ is as good a 
subject to talk about as any in these days of literary 
philistinism. Some of those who ask the question so 
persistently have not perhaps read the miscellaneous 
essays, contributed from time to time to various peri- 
odicals, by Frank Moore Colby. His essays on the stage, 
our national traits, the better-known writers of our 
time, etc., are in every way noteworthy ; and we are 
glad to hear that some of them are to be collected and 
issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. in book form in the au- 
tumn. Mr. Colby’s essays are refreshing in that they 
combine at once a delicious and pointed humor with a 
balanced and delightful style. Lovers of good essays 
should become acquainted with Mr. Colby. 
(; P. PUTNAM’S SONS have in active prepara- 
* tion for publication in the autumn Part II. of 
the history of the United States by William Estabrook 
Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. This will deal 
with ‘‘ Colonial Union, 1698-1774.’’ In this volume 
the account of the development is carried forward to 
the eve of independence, and the “* neglected period ”’ 
of American history is fully treated. 
RNEST RENAN’S “‘ Letters from the Holy Land ”’ 
to M. Berthelot will be published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. this month. The epistles were written 
during Renan’s sojourn in Italy and the Orient, where 
he went to gather material for his ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ 
The book has been translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke, 
who contributes an introduction. It will have as 
frontispiece a photogravure portrait. 








MME. DE NAVARRO (Mary Anderson) describes the 
late artist Watts as such an admirable talker 
that, although it interrupted the work when she was 
having her picture painted, she could not refrain from 
starting him on some congenial subject. The result 
was that the painting of her portrait was spread over 
five years. 
LLE. MARTHE DUPUY, whose remarkable vol- 
ume of sonnets has just won the coveted Sully 
Prudhomme prize, lives in an attic. When ten years 
old she could neither read nor write. All the sonnets 
are after Virgil, Theocritus, and Anacreon, although 
she knows nothing of Greek or Latin except what she 
culled from the pages of Leconte de Lisle. 


DISCOVERY that is expected to prove of great 

interest has just been made by M. Hugues Le 
Roux, who is on a mission to Abyssinia. He has found 
the original manuscript containing, in the ancient lan- 
guage of the country, a contemporary account of the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, from 
the union of whom the Abyssinian monarch claims to 
be descended. 
A BRISK demand is reported for the delightful and 

seasonable “‘ Book of the Black Bass,’’ by Dr. 
James A. Henshall, with which is incorporated the 
author’s readable supplementary work, ‘‘ More about 
the Black Bass.’’ This volume appeals especially to 
the guild of anglers, but it also is interesting to lovers 
of nature in general. It merits the widest perusal. 
It is published by the Robert Clarke Company, of Cin- 
cinnati. Price, $3.00. 

RENTANO has in press for early publication an 

exhaustive work on the game of bridge, which 
will be entitled ‘‘ Bridge Developments.”’ It is the 
work of Edmund Robertson and A. Hyde-Wollaston. 
These gentlemen are the acknowledged authorities on 
the game in England and on the continent, and this 
will probably be a definitive work on the subject. 


a a 
For Distress After Eating. 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT relieves immediately, by stimulating the secretion 
of the digestive fluids. Makes the digestion natural. 


The Use of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, healthy 
children, as reputable physicians testify. Those who 
use it for their babies are spared the dangerous dis- 
orders of infantile digestion ; their children mature as 
they should in weight, size, and health. Beware of 
unknown brands. 
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BARNEY OLDFIELD, IN HIS GREEN DEMON, TAKING THE LEAD FROM 4. H. LYTTLE IN THE FIVE-MILE AUTOMOBILE RACE FOR THE DIAMOND CHALLENGE CUP AT KENILWORTH PARK, 
BUFFALO, WON BY OLDFIELD—IN A RACE LATER, AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, OLDFIELD'S AUTO RAN AWAY, KILLING TWO MEN AND INJURING HIMSELF—Schireck. 
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YACHT “ST. CLAIRE,” OWNED BY THE DETROIT COUNTRY CLUB, WINNER OF THE SIR THOMAS 


LIPTON PERPETUAL-CHALLENGE CUP AT THE RECENT RACES AT CHICAGO.— Wright. AND A FRIEND, PLAYING ON THE COURT AT BELLEISLE-EN-MER, FRANCE, 


NOTABLE TENNIS PARTY—MME. SARAH BERNHARDT, THE FRENCH PAINTER GEORGES CLAIRIN, 

















CRACK ENGLISH YACHTS SAILING IN THE RACES AT COWES, ENGLAND, WHICH WERE WITNESSED BY KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

















START OF SCHOONERS AND AUXILIARIES IN THE RUN FROM NEWPORT TO VINEYAKD HAVEN, DURING THE KECENT ANNUAL CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB.—Burtouw 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS IN THE FIELDS OF OUTDOOR SPORT. 
FAST TIME IN AN AUTOMOBILE RACE, AND IMPORTANT YACHTING CONTESTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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Hard Work of Preparing for a National Convention 





By Mrs. C. R. Miller 
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HEN A great na- 
tional convention 
opens its doors to the 
public, very few of the 
thousands who throng the 
hall ever realize the vast 
amount of work its prep- 
aration entails. Only 
those who have been ad- 
mitted behind the scenes 
for days before ever learn 
anything of the great re- 
sponsibility and nervous 
strain imposed upon the 
sergeant-at-arms. Itisa 
great honor to be select- 















of place—a chair on the 
platform was moved to 
the other side, or a tiny 
piece of paper dropped by 
some careless visitor had 
to be picked up, or a 
workman was called to 
change a bit of decora- 
tion, and finally we spoke 
of the _ doorkeepers. 
‘‘There is not aman from 
Chicago among them,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You know people 
who live here have friends 
who would surely want to 
get into the convention, 
4 and if these men were to 











ed by one’s chosen party 
to control and direct the 


hundreds of men who are MR. DAVID C. OWEN, 





ak —n . . P Ot Milwaukee, the efficient and popular i 
to make the convention a reget aa Eames 
success, but that honor is the 


vention 


fraught with hard work 
and many = annoyances, 
and few men prove themselves equal to the task. 

At Chicago, not very long ago, it was my privilege 
and pleasure to watch with wonder the making of a 
convention, and to marvel at the splendid executive 
ability, the great strength of character, and rare dis- 
play of tact, coupled with the refined and delicate man- 
ner, of the Hon. William F. Stone, who had been so 
wisely chosen to fill the part of sergeant-at-arms of 
the Republican convention. During the long, weary 
days of preparation—for Mr. Stone took his place at 
the wheel in Chicago on May 21st—there were no 
clashes between him and his co-workers, no harsh 
words, and only once did he exhibit the slightest evi- 
dence of impatience. One morning, after disposing of 
an unusually heavy mail and issuing some important 
orders, somebody to whom he had given a number of 
tickets came in and asked for more. He suddenly 
rushed out of his office and slammed the door, but al- 
most before I could catch my breath in surprise he 
came back and gently re-closed it. Now, I am won- 
dering whether he did actually slam that door or 
whether it slipped from his grasp. 

Just before he left Baltimore I talked with him in his 
pretty little office at the custom-house ~for Mr. Stone 
is the collector of the port of the Monumental City 
and while we were discussing his coming work he sud- 
denly looked up and said, with great earnestness: “‘ I 
am leaving my family for weeks ; I am going to what 
I know will be hard work, but I am determined to be 
fair to each and every one, and make my part of the 
convention a success.’’ When I saw him again he was 
in the Coliseum at Chicago, without a coat, giving or- 
ders, dictating a letter, and at the same time endeavor- 
ing to conciliate somebody who had a fancied griev- 
ance. The same earnestness was written on his face 

that earnestness which is bound to bring success. 

When Mr. Stone arrived at Chicago, accompanied 
by his polite little secretary and the rotund Mr. Charles 
Montell, who was to have the all-important duty of 
directing one hundred doorkeepers, he looked at the 
Coliseum and decided, like the fairy with her magic 
wand, that a portion of it must be changed. The 
sound of the hammer was heard, and in a few days 
partitions reared their heads and part of the building 
became a cobweB of offices. Each day there were a 
thousand and one things to be looked after. There was 
the usual rush of applications for seats—the personal 
letters which began with ‘‘ Dear Billy,’’ or ‘‘ Dear old 
boy,’’ congratulating the sergeant-at-arms and closing 


Republican National Con 





HON. WILLIAM F. STONE, 


Ot Baltimore, the able and experienced sergeant-at-arms of the 
national convention which nominated Roosevelt. 


Bachrach & 


with a request for a dozen tickets. Then, too, the 
clubs who had ‘‘ done so much for the party ’’ modestly 
requested a few hundred seats. Men who wanted posi- 
tions on the staff advanced numerous reasons why they 
should be appointed. Applications came from the press 
for twice as many seats as could be allotted to it. 

In fact, the giving out of seats was one of the most 
difficult propositions of the convention. Since the Iro- 
quois horror, Chicago has a law which forbids the crowd- 
ing of aisles, and demands that all seats in public build- 
ings be a sufficient distance apart to allow free access 
back and forth, and this law is rigidly enforced. There 
was the appointment of 1,500 assistant sergeants-at- 
arms, 100 doorkeepers, 200 ushers, 200 pages, 200 mes- 
sengers, 100 janitors, four trained nurses, and twelve 
physicians, besides the seventeen clerks who worked 
for several weeks under the direction of Mr. L. C. Hech- 
inger, Mr. Stone’s chief clerk. Decorations must be 
looked to, and the decoration of a room seating 10,- 
000 people is no small matter ; and besides, there was 
the national committee room, where flags, ferns, and 
photographs of our big, strong President seemed to 
vie with each other for space. A post-office was estab- 
lished in the Coliseum and placed in charge of James 
F. Metcalf, the examiner of stations of Chicago, and 
down stairs there was the dearest little emergency 
hospital one could imagine. This room was presided 
over by a staff of physicians and fournurses. Several 
patients were treated during the convention. 

One morning as Mr. Stone walked with me through 
the great hall, which in a few days was to be filled 
with an enthusiastic crowd of good Americans, he ex- 
plained how he had tried to get in as many seats as 
possible without violating the law, and the arrange- 
ments for seating the delegates from different States. 

** But the signs are not up,’’ I said. 

““No; and they will not be until the morning of 
the opening day,’’ he answered ; “‘ then there will be no 
chance to have them changed. I have done the best 
I could for each.’’ 

And what a wise thought it was, because not being 
satisfied with one’s point of vantage is not confined to 
women alone. As we moved about the auditorium he 
was ever onthe alert for something which might be out 


e good natured chief doorkeeper at 


the Republican National Cor 
who t 


refuse to admit them 
well, they would cease to 
be friends. On the other 
hand, if every doorkeeper 
admits his friends without 
tickets -- well, the con- 
vention would be a failure—so, as we don’t want either 
to happen, we have appointed out-of-town men.’’ 

I saw at once the logic of his argument, but his 
clever ideas had come to be a settled thing, and he al- 
ways seemed to do and say the proper thing just at the 
proper time. His attention to little details was amaz- 
ing. Why, even on the morning of the convention, 
when everything was bustle and hurry, and he came up 
stairs to give some orders to the assistant sergeant-at- 
arms before the doors were thrown open, he closed his 
instructions by requesting them to be especially ** kind 
and careful as to the comfort of the ladies.”” A 
round of applause followed his remarks, and it is safe 
to say that every man kept strictly to the letter of the 
law. The courtesy shown to the fair sex was so marked 
as to bring forth special comment from the many 
prominent women who were in attendance. 

The day before the convention opened was perhaps the 
busiest of all; the press were to be given their seats, 
and more than four thousand dollars’ worth of badges 
were to be distributed to the big staff. I went early 
to the Coliseum, and from the mezzanine floor I looked 
down upon at least fifteen hundred men from all parts 
of the United States. They were all in a happy mood. 
Finally a line was formed, and one by one they came to 
the balcony and received a beautifully engraved com- 
mission with an-equally handsome badge. There was 
no crowding, just good humor. After it was all over 
I spoke to one of the clerks about the good nature of 
the men, and added that I had not heard a single 
““ swear word’’ during my many visits. He shrugged 
his shoulders and said: ‘‘ Well, you know Stone 
wouldn’t stand for anything like that ; he was careful 
of his appointments, and you won’t hear any.”’ 

When the convention was called to order, and Mr. 
Stone took his seat on the platform, Mr. David C. 
Owen, a young business man frcm Milwaukee, who 
was his first assistant, took charge of the general busi- 
ness, and although this young man was superbly capable 
in every way, yet Mr. Stone could not resist the tempta- 
tion to quietly slip away and make the rounds of the 
hall in order to feel sure that each and every man was 
doing his duty. After it was all over, and the last notes 
of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’”’ had died away, one by one the 
people bade each other good-bye, the big doors closed, 
and the hall looked so empty and desolate that I recalled 
the words of the sergeant-at-arms : ‘‘ I am determined 
to make my part of the convention a success,’’ and I 
realized how well he had fulfilled his promise. 


MR. CHARLES L. MONTELL, 


vention, 
lirected 1 subordinates. 
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MR. L. G. HECHINGER (SEATED AT DESK), CHIEF CLERK OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, AND HIS ASSISTANTS.— 7. 


C. Muller. 


STAFF OF THE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL CONNECTED WITH THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO.—Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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oe RUINS OF THE TIVOLI THEATRE, AT BRIDGE SQUARE, ST. PAUL, WRECKED DURING A PERFORM- STEEPLE OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. PAUL, DEMOLISHED BY THE FURY OF 
‘ ANCE AND TWO PERSONS KILLED.—By courtesv of St. Paul Pioneer-Press. THE WIND.— Alstrom. 
¥ 
Ei 
on 3 
. 
SMITH AVENUE HIGH BRIDGE, AT ST. PAUL, SPAN- WRECKAGE OF THE SMITH AVENUE HIGH BRIDGE, AND THE BROKEN OMAHA RAILROAD TRESTLE ON WHICH A 
NING THE MISSISSIPPI, WITH TWO LARGE SECTIONS PART OF THE HEAVY STEEL-WORK FELL. 
BLOWN AWAY.—By courtesy of St. Paul Dispatch. By courtesy of St Paul Pioneer-Press. 
3 
& 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE COLLAPSED PORTION OF THE SMITH AVENUE HIGH BRIDGE, SHOWING ROOF OF A BUILDING HANGING OVER AN ALLEY, 
HARRIET ISLAND AND ST. PAUL IN THE DISTANCE. WHERE AN EXPRESS-WAGON WAS SMASHED AND A 
HORSE KILLED.— By courtesy of St Paul Dispatch. 





Haas & Wright. 




















WRECKED PAVILION AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE PUBLIC BATHS AT HARRIET ISLAND. 


WHERE THE INDIVIDUAL LOSS WAS LARGEST— DONALDSON’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE, IN ST. PAUL. 
By courtesy of St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 


’ 
DAMAGED $100,000, WITH BROKEN PLATE-GLASS WINDOWS COVERED WITH TARPAULIN.—A/Jstrom 


FIERCEST TORNADO IN ITS HISTORY SWEEPS MINNESOTA. 


FEARFUL HAVOC WROUGHT IN ST. PAUL BY THE FURIOUS STORM WHICH CAUSED A PROPERTY LOSS OF $2,000,000, 
THE DEATH OF TWENTY, AND THE INJURY OF 150 PERSONS. 
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Waiting in London for “Something To Turn Up” 


Continued from page 222 


replied: ‘I hope the day will never come, Sir Hiram, 
when you ought not to shake our hand.’ 

‘‘It was altogether about the queerest scene ever 
enacted in the making of a knight at Buckingham 
Palace.’’ 

I spent a whole day with Sir Hiram, at his 
beautiful country place at West Norwood. ‘* Know 
how that steak came to be called sirloin ?’’ he asked, 
while we sat at luncheon with Lady Maxim and Mr. 
and Mrs. Joubert. ‘* Well, once a King of England 
was particularly pleased with a bit of meat served to 
him while traveling through the country. He sent for 
the cook and asked what part of the animal that de- 
licious meat came from. ‘The loin, your Majesty,’ 
replied the cook. Whereupon the King smote what 
was left of the meat with his sword, saying : ‘ Sir Loin, 
I knight thee.’ ”’ 

After luncheon Sir Hiram invited me to go with 
him to Crystal Palace, where, on a hill in the grounds 
surrounding the palace, his wonderful flying-machine 
is on exhibition. It is a captive affair—consisting of 
anumber of boats swinging in mid-air from huge ars. 
The public is permitted to ride in those boats at the 
cost of twelve cents a ride. ‘‘ And I’m taking in $500 
a day on that machine,’’ said Sir Hiram. ‘‘I mean to 
have one at Coney Island next season—bet I’ll make 
$1,000 a day.”’ 

Then he talked about flying-machines at the St. 
Louis exhibition. ‘“‘Knew from the first that there 
would be no practical flying-machines exhibited at St. 
Louis,’’ he said. ‘‘ For the simple reason that not one 
flying-machine, pure and simple, has yet been invent- 
ed. Dirigible balloons simply mount like any other 
balloon, travel with the wind, come down to the 
ground, and are ignominiously carted back to the point 
of departure. Successful flying-machines now, how- 
ever, are only a question of time and money. As I 
have all the time there is, and as Iam making enough 
with my captive machine to pay all expenses of de- 
veloping a machine that will travel at the rate of a 
mile a minute, I think I now possess the two great ele- 
ments of success in this direction. It must not be 
supposed that my flying-machine will be used for 
carrying freight or more than one passenger. It will 
at the most be only a light affair, delicate and difficult 
to handle. Its only use will be for military purposes. 
If it is not strong enough to carry a bomb, it will at 
least be able to reconnoitre quickly an enemy’s posi- 
tion, carrying one passenger, and as quickly return to 
the point of departure. Even if this marks its limit 
of usefulness, it will be of enormous value to the na- 
tion owning it.’’ 

Mr. H. C. Frick, the Pennsylvania ‘‘coke king,’’ 
was in London recently, and told a story of his friend, 
the redoubtable J. Pierpont Morgan. It seems that 
one day in London Mr. Morgan was introduced to a 
lady who was proud of her connection with the peer- 
age. ‘* Pardon me,’’ said this lady, ‘* to which Mor- 
gans do you belong ? And have you a coat-of-arms ?’’ 

‘“* Yes, your ladyship,’’ replied Mr. Morgan. “‘ This 
is our coat-of-arms.’’ And he took from his pocket 
a shining twenty-dollar gold piece. ‘‘A few other 
families have adopted the same emblem,’’ he added, 
‘*but we are gathering them in as fast as possible.’’ 

One day Mr. Frick was lunching with some of the 
American ‘‘ war correspondents ’’ whom he had often 
met in the States. They were talking about the no- 


tion Americans have that living is cheaper in England 
than in the United States. ‘‘That notion has no 
foundation in fact,’’ said one of the party. ‘* Why, 
I know an American lady here who stepped into a con- 
fectioner’s shop and ordered a pint of ice-cream sent 
home. The sign displayed outside read: ‘ American 
ices.’ And for that pint of ice-cream the shopkeeper 
charged one dollar. ‘Then you needn’t send the 
cream,’ said the lady. She was dead right —imagine 
paying two dollars a quart for an article that can be 
bought at home for thirty cents !’’ 

Others of the party also related specific instances 
of the excessive prices charged for ordinary things in 
London. ‘‘ You can’t even kuy a post-card for a 
cent,’’ said one. ‘‘ You have to pay a shilling a 
dozen for them. Then, what they call a penny news- 
paper here, thinking it cheap, is really two cents in 
our money. And most of the daily papers cost six 
cents. Then they have shops corresponding to our 
ten-cent stores. But here shops are thirteen-cent 
stores—and the people think that’s cheap. Again, 
for their own magazines, published in America 
as well as here, they charge more here than in the 
States. The magazine that sells for ten cents in New 
York brings twelve cents in London. And cigars— 
in the States the standard cheap cigar costs five cents, 
but here the cigar of corresponding grade costs six 
cents.’’ 

“‘The only things that are cheaper here than in 
America,’’ concluded Mr, Frick, the host of the occa- 
sion, ‘‘ are cabs, telephone messages, typewriting, and 
matches, all of which cost half of the price charged 
in America.”’ 

While ‘‘ marking time’’ here I have interviewed 
celebrities whom I believed might have something to 
say of interest to readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. All 
such interviews are secured in London by special ap- 
pointment. You never call on a man offhand. You 
must write him first, and he names the hour of ap- 
pointment. It’s a good way, saves lots of time, and 
should be adopted in New York. I had such an inter- 
view with Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, who is building the 
electric underground railway here. He certainly is a 
hustler, and, as such, he astonishes and shocks the 
stolid, ‘‘ proper’’ Britishers. He wears his hat on the 
back of his head, smokes dollar cigars every minute of 
the day, is known to every cabby in town, and thinks 
nothing of crossing from London to New York half a 
dozen times a year. This Chicago millionaire has his 
office in William Waldorf Astor’s newspaper building, 
and there I ‘“‘interviewed’’ him. ‘‘ We’ve dug a tun- 
nel underneath this town,’’ he said, “‘ that’s about the 
slickest piece of engineering in the world.’’ 

Here he turned to his secretary and ordered him to 
’phone a certain steamship line to reserve the best four 
suites of rooms on a certain ship for her next voyage. 
Then, turning again to me, he resumed: ‘‘It won’t 
be long before all the omnibuses that now block Lon- 
don’s streets will be put out of business.’’ Here he 
turned again to his secretary and ordered him to re- 
serve four single rooms, as well as the four suites, on 
the ship aforenamed. Then he said: ‘‘ We’ve built 
the whole tunnel without once interfering with traffic. 
We did here the thing that was impossible in New 
York, because here we had no rock to blast.’’ And 
then, for the third time, he turned to his secretary 
and ordered him to reserve five suites and five single 
rooms on the ship, instead of four. 


“*You evidently mean to take over a large party, 
Mr. Yerkes,’’ I remarked. 

‘*You bet,’’ he replied. ‘‘Choate told me that 
there’s a number of stranded war correspondents here 
from Chicago, and I mean to help them out.”’ 

One of the most curious interviews was with a man 
from whom I did not have the usual preliminary ap- 
pointment. This was one James Powell, formerly em- 
ployed at one of the big wineries in California. He is 
a full-fledged American citizen, and after working his 
way to England via Australia, on tramp steamers, as 
he says, ‘‘ just to see the world,’’ he found himself 
‘* broke '’ in London, and so was glad to take a job at 
his old trade, that of cellar-man in a wine vault. Now, 
that wine vault is the great one connected with the 
London docks, to which Queen Alexandra recently paid 
a surprise visit. I heard that this James Powell had 
talked to the Queen on that occasion, and so sought him 
out to ask him to relate his experience. ‘‘I was pre- 
paring casks ready for the sampler,’’ he said, ‘‘ in one 
of the darkest cellars—a place where you can’t see 
your hand before your face unless you carry one of the 
little lamps provided for the purpose. Suddenly I 
heard a sweet voice ask what I was doing. I looked 
up, and there stood the Queen. I knew her at once, 
because I had often seen photographs of her. ‘Are 
you able to see?’ she asked. And in my excite- 
ment I replied, ‘Yes, ma’am!’ Immediately I knew 
that that was not the way to address the Queen, so I 
added: ‘Yes, ma’am, your Majesty.’ She smiled. 
‘ But doesn’t the darkness hurt your eyes ?’ she asked. 
Again, in my excitement, I replied: ‘No, ma’am!’ 
And again I knew I had made a break, and added : 
“No, ma’am, your Majesty.’ She smiled again and 
went away.”’ 

Here comes the most amusing part of this Califor- 
nian’s story. I asked him if he got a souvenir of the 
Queen’s visit. ‘‘1 guess yes,’’ he said, taking an en- 
velope from his pocket. ‘‘ Look at this.’’ The en- 
velope contained a small quantity of sawdust. ‘This 
is my souvenir,’’ said he. ‘‘It’s a footprint of the 
Queen. You see there was sawdust in the aisle be- 
tween the casks, and every time the Queen put her 
foot down she left a footprint. So, as soon as she 
left, I gathered up all the sawdust in one of her fout- 
prints—and here it is. I want to carry it back home 
—but I’m broke—they don’t pay a man enough in this 
country to keep life in his body, let alone saving up a 
steerage passage home. Say, you don’t happen to 
know any way for a broke man to get back to God’s 
country, do you ?’”’ 

“*Yes,’’ I replied, promptly. ‘‘I understand that 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes has cornered about all the space 
on a certain steamer and is in the business of sending 
home the stranded. Better go see him.’’ 

I should add that, after seeing Mr. Yerkes, I set 
to work to identify the stranded *‘ war correspondents ”’ 
whom he was treating to free ocean passages. After 
persistent inquiry I found that not one of the lot was 
a correspondent—all were fakes—one in particular 
was a cowboy discharged from the Wild West Show by 
Colonel Cody for fighting. All those stranded men 
who passed themselves off as newspaper men had 
proven themselves greater diplomats than ‘‘ Choate ”’ 
and cleverer financiers than Yerkes. Nevertheless 
they all fall short of true success. 

Such is life for a special correspondent of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY while ‘‘ marking time ’’ in London. 


The Friendship between France and Great Britain 


O EVENT of recent years in the realm of interna- 
tional affairs has been more significant or more 
gratifying to the friends of peace throughout the world 
than the negotiations which have led to the final set- 
tlement of certain long-standing differences between 
France and Great Britain, thus apparently insuring a 
continuing peace between these nations, which in cen- 
turies past have waged such long and bitter wars 
against each other. Ever since King Edward came to 
the throne the relations between the two countries 
have been constantly improving. 

The first practical result of this increase of cordiality 
was the arbitration treaty between France and Great 
Britain concluded in December last. This peace com- 
pact has been followed by diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween Lord Lansdowne and M. Deleasse, which have 
swept away all those remaining causes of difference 
between Great Britain and France which, during the 
past generation, have hampered diplomacy and inter- 
cepted friendship. On four great questions in particu- 
lar they have devised agreements which remove dan- 
gerous causes of future quarrel without irritating na- 
tional pride or the national instincts of self-interest on 
either side. 

a 

In Egypt, for example, France unclasps the galling 
financial handcuffs which have prevented the protect- 
ing Power from utilizing for the benefit of the pro- 
tected country the prosperity which she herself has 
created by her steady and self-denying care. The 
harmful portion of the authority of the international 
caisse is abrogated and the Egyptian treasury set 
free. This is a great concession on the part of France, 
which has always asserted, through the instrumentality 
of international financial control, her pretensions to 
a special right of interference in Egyptian affairs. 
Moreover, France gives up her vexatious claim to re- 


gard English occupation of Egypt as of a temporary 
character, and promises not again to suggest the pro- 
priety of evacuation. On her part Great Britain rec- 
ognizes that the claim of France to a special predomi- 
nance in the hinterland of Morocco is well fuunded, 
and that if that empire, now in anarchy, is to be “ re- 
generated’ by European influence, the task and the 
control necessary to the task fall naturally to the 
French republic. 

Again, there is the question of the rights over the 
Newfoundland treaty shore, which for a hundred years 
has been a burning one. No mortal man can state 
precisely what the French rights under the treaty 
really are, but their effect has been to impede all free 
action by Newfoundland within that portion of her own 
territory, and to prevent the prosperity which the 
colonists consider their indubitable right. France now 
foregoes her exclusive rights, obtaining as compensa- 
tion reasonable fishing rights and a sum of money, for 
her fishermen, to be hereafter settled. She also ob- 
tains in Africa free access to the navigable portion of 
the river Gambia, the sovereignty of three small isl- 
ands which are assumed to threaten the safety of 
Konakry, the port of French Guiana, and a cession of 
eight thousand square miles in Nigeria, which allows 


_ to her people direct access to Lake Chad. 


There remains the question of Siam, which within 
the last twenty years has brought the two nations to 
the very edge of war. Under the new arrangement 
France is to influence Siam east of the Menam, while 
Britain is to retain her ascendency to the west of that 
river. These were the four burning questions between 
the two countries. They have been cleared away with- 
out sacrifices which either people will resent, and they 
thus remove, in Lord Lansdowne’s own words, ‘‘ the 
sources of long-standing differences the existence of 


which has been achronie addition to our diplomatic 
embarrassments and a standing menace to our inter- 
national friendship.’’ 

x * 


A Farmer’s Idea of Roosevelt. 


Me: DAVID RANKIN has the credit of being the 
most extensive individual farmer in the United 
States. He owns fourteen farms in Missouri which 
contain about 22,000 acres of land in all. He person- 
ally supervises the operations on all, aided by a resi- 
dent foreman. In summer he employs as many as 700 
hands in the field, and uses from 200 to 250 horses for 
the various divisions of farm work. He raises corn 
by thousand-acre patches, and in a single year has sold 
8,000 hogs and 7,500 cattle of his own raising. Mr. 
Rankin stands six feet two without his boots on, 
weighs 180 pounds, and began life as a poor boy. He¢« 
resides at Tarkio, Mo., in the vicinity of his farm 
property. He writes to LESLIE’S WEEKLY : 


“*T like Roosevelt because he is a Republican. I’m a Republica: 
farmer. We farmers are more interested in the tariff than anybods 
else. The manufacturers make our markets. Our only trouble un- 
der a Republican administration is to get men enough to do our work 

“I like Roosevelt’s expansion’ ideas. This Panama Canal! busi- 
ness is one of the biggest things this country ever undertook. |‘ 
means larger opportunity for our young men. It will take some suc! 
man as Roosevelt to put it through. He has the ‘scat’ to make it go. 
I like men that have ‘scat.’ 

“‘T like Roosevelt because he isn’t afraid. Most men go wrong in 
politics because somebody has scared them. Wall Street don’t like 
Roosevelt because he don’t scare. The labor unions, some of ther 
try to run things by scaring the men who ought to runthem. The» 
haven’t seared Roosevelt and they won’t. I like men who don’ 


scare. 
““T like Roosevelt because he aims to do what’s right. He’s fair. 
He isn’t trying to break ‘trusts’ for political effect. So far as it is 
legal and right he will prevent their abuses. That’s all anybod) 
should ask him to do. D. RANKIN.” 


BRACES the nerves, builds up the blood, strengthen: 
every way—Abbott’s Angosture Bitters. 
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(PRIZE- WINNER.) FIGHTING THE GYPSY MOTH WITH SPRAY OF BURNING OIL IN A 
MASSACHUSETTS PARK.—S. W. Tillinghast, Massachusetts. 














NOTABLES AT THE G. A. R. NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT IN BOSTON PREPARING TO TAKE AN 
AUTOMOBILE RIDE—COLONEL B. F. HAWKS (IN FOREGROUND), ONE OF THE TWO 
a SURVIVING FOUNDERS OF THE G. A. R.— Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York. 
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HOLIDAY PARTY ON THE LAKE SHORE AT CHICAGO. 


/ — : S. E. Wright, Illinois. 
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THE “OLD SWIMMIN’-HOLE” OF BOYHOOD DAYS. 
Phil Wiseman, Jr., Ohio. 
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it i THE THRONGED BEACH AT THE FAMOUS SEASIDE RESORT, BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED STATE-HOUSE AT BOSTON, IN FRONT OF WHICH GOVERNOR BATES 
body OLD ORCHARD, ME. REVIEWED THE RECENT G. A. R. PARADE—GENERAL HOOKER MONUMENT 
.” . , a] a * > 

Thomas Hughes, Rhode Island. IN FOREGROUND.— Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—MASSACHUSETTS WINS. 


PICTURES OF HIGH EXCELLENCE WHICH PLEAS|NGLY REFLECT THE LIFE AND STIR OF OUT-OF-DOORS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 238 ) 
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A Signal Boon to the Masses 


HE GREAT underlying principle of modern philan- 
thropy is the extension of aid and benefit to as 
large an aggregate of people as possible. Our age is 
distinguished by the number of institutions and invest- 
ments aiming to promote the welfare of the masses. 
The impulse of this spirit of broad benevolence is ob- 
servable not merely in organizations devoted to edu- 
cational, charitable, and religious objects ; it also per- 
vades the business activities of the day. In many 
quarters we see the money-making instinct tempered 
by a generous regard for humanity and a desire to share 
the good results of enterprise with the general public. 
In no other business field is there a better oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting the tendency referred to than in 
that of life insurance. A company which undertakes 
to provide for the future of dependent persons, what- 
ever its primary purpose may be, is necessarily a bene- 
factor to mankind. But especially is this so when ab- 
solutely safe and sound insurance is brought within 
easy reach of the multitude at low rates on moderate 
amounts. 

If a concrete example of the working out of this 
idea is sought, none more conspicuous can be found 
than the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York. This is one of the strongest insurance com- 
panies in the country, it having on January Ist last 
assets amounting to $7,310,138, an income of $4,205,- 
081, a surplus of $1,030,999, a reserve for policy-hold- 
ers of $6,011,423, and assurance outstanding of $105,- 
138,035. Organized twenty-nine years ago, the Prov- 
ident Savings Life has already returned to its policy- 
holders and now holds for their benefit the imposing 
sum of $30,826,524. 

These figures tell the story not only of the re- 
markable growth and prosperity of a business under- 
taking, but also of a widening circle of helpfulness to 
the community. They signify that coincidently with 
this great company’s development there has been 
pouring from its treasury into thousands of households 
timely and often sorely needed material assistance. 

But here is to be noted the fact that it was by 
progressive methods, by an endeavor to meet the con- 
ditions and requirements of the mass of men, that the 
company was built up and acquired its financial solidity. 
This system it continues to pursue with marked ad- 
vantage both to itself and its policy-holders, one of 


the latest illustrations of its wisdom in this respect 
having been the fixing of a minimum for the amount 
of a policy at the low figure of $100. 

In itself this would be considered a notable conces- 
sion to the needs of a large majority of insurable per- 
sons; but when there has been coupled with this a 
premium rate proportionately as low as that paid by 
holders of large policies, the benevolent quality of the 
action is made more evident. It proffers to many who 
cannot afford to take out a policy of considerable size a 
chance to make at least a slight provision for the wives 
and children they may be forced to leave in straitened 
circumstances. 

A further token of the disposition of this company 
to be considerate and liberal toward its clientele is 
the automatic non-forfeiture contract, the like of which 
has heretofore been unknown. This agreement pro- 
vides that whenever a policy has been in force long 
enough to acquire a loan value it cannot lapse, even if 
the holder fails to meet his dues, so long as this value 
suffices to pay the premiums as they mature. By this 
plan the company advances the premium, and the in- 





‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 





TILL stand the maples at the gate, 
The dark fir-trees beside the door ; 
The bob white calls his plaintive mate 
As sweetly as he did before. 


UT there’s no foot-path through the lawn, 
Its course is overgrown and dim; 
My father never treads upon 
The spot for years so dear to him. 


STILL can see my mother’s face, 
Her singing voice drifts down to me; 
But vacant now her waiting place, 
Where she had always loved to be. 


O hand can stay the crumbling walls, 
| The fearless weeds and mosses start ; 
And every piece of home that falls 
Rests heavy on my homesick heart. 
Roscoe BRUMBAUGH. 











sured is privileged to repay these advances at any time 
during the extended period, if he so desires. This is 
surely a wonderful improvement over the usual style 
of policy so easily forfeited, and it will commend it- 
self to all who have any knowledge of life insurance. 
As a circular of the company says, ‘‘it insures insur- 
ance.’’ Many a man who, through forgetfulness or 
for want of money at the specified time, failed to 
make his premium payment has been compelled to 
allow his policy to lapse and lose all that he had so far 
paid in. Under the Provident Savings new contract, 
losses by lapses should be far less frequent than for- 
merly. 

Besides the foregoing there are many other valua- 
ble privileges granted in the Provident Savings poli- 
cies, which have been devised with a view of making 
them of popular service. They are adapted to all 
ranges of income, from the laborer to the millionaire, 
and the rates for women are precisely the same as 
those for men. There can, therefore, be no excuse, so 
far as this great company is concerned, for anybody 
who can pass the medical examination not insuring his 
life, and every eligible person, if wise, should desire 
to take out a Provident Savings policy of such amount 
as befits his earning capacity. Employers of labor 
would be doing benevolent work if they should call the 
attention of their workmen to the advantages con- 
ferred by the Provident Savings policies, and those be- 
lieving in profit-sharing could not distribute a bonus 
in a more beneficial way than by investing all or part 
of it in policies on the lives of their men. Such an ex- 
pedient would greatly improve the relations existing 
between employer and employed, render the workers 
more contented and steady, and bring serenity to their 
families. 

In offering life policies with original features, the 
Provident Savings is not entering on the sea of mere 
experiment. Its highly successfui past, its exceed- 
ingly strong present are a guarantee of its ability to 
fulfill its contracts. Under the superb management of 
that able and experienced insurance expert, its presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward W. Scctt, the company has made 
almost unexampled progress, and has become re- 
nowned for the fair treatment it accords its policy- 
holders and the fidelity and promptness with which it 
discharges its obligations. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 


the builders in New York, and the cotton 
workers in New England. 


for speculation. 
It came when 


These purchases were 
made because money in the market, on 


the West, which has commenced some- 
what earlier this year, and the movement 





tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


WRITE WITH no pride of opinion. 
It would be a great deal more agree- 
able if I could conscientiously find it in 
my judgment to believe that the August 
rise was predicated on a firm foundation, 
and not the result largely of manipula- 
tion and abnormal stock-market condi- 
tions. No one who is level-minded and 
high-purposed ever cares to be a prophet 
of evil. It is always a more satisfactory 
mission to preach the gospel of sunshine, 
of hopé, and good fortune. But it is as 
injudicious, I will not say as wrong, to 
hold out delusive hopes of prosperity to 
the unfortunate as it is to bring uncalled- 
for shadows on those who dwell on the 
hilltops of hope. 

The August rise in the stock market 
came at a time when uncertainty con- 
tinued to thrill the air. It began with 
the utterly unwarranted statement and 
promise of an extraordinary wheat crop, 
a statement and promise which have both 
proved to be erroneous. It came at a 
time when both the corn and the cotton 
crops, perhaps the most valuable of the 
year, were still in doubt. It came with 
increasing uncertainty regarding the out- 
come of the presidential election and with 
greater evidences that the war in the far 
East might be prolonged much longer 
than had been anticipated, and might in- 
volve several of the greatest nations in 
its complications. It came when money 
on Wall Street, on call, was cheap, 
though heavy borrowers, on behalf of 
corporations, were paying abnormally 
dear for accommodations extending over 
any considerable period. 

It came when the loans of the New 
York City banks were extended far be- 
yond the record ; when the business de- 
pression, especially in the railway world, 
was such that drastic economies were be- 
ing enforced all along the line by the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
and all the other railroads, great and 
small. It came when three great strikes 
were impending—the packers in Chicago, 


the dreaded break in the pools that had 
been protecting the prices of iron and 
steel products was about to be announced, 
with all that this implies of the gravest 
danger to continuous dividends on Steel 
preferred. 

How much of rumor was behind the 
manipulation of the New York Traction 
securities, and how much of logic there 
was in the rise of Amalgamated and 
Union Pacific, have not yet been disclosed. 
Special conditions have been operating 
to aid manipulation of Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Amalgamated, American 
Smelters, and other stocks. To some of 
these I referred in the last issue. I also 
spoke of the tremendous leverage which 
an extraordinary short interest had given 
the bull manipulators. 

But there is one other most important 
factor to which attention should be called, 
and that is heavy purchases made on behalf 
of banks and trust companies as well as 
of certain wealthy capitalists, who went 
into the market during the low plane, 
after the January rise, and used their 
surplus funds for the purchase of stocks 
and bonds, not for investment so much as 


call, commanded only one or two per cent. 
The bankers and financiers purchased 
first-class bonds and stocks, on a basis 
that netted them over four per cent., and 
they regarded this as virtually a call 
loan against their surplus funds, because 
they felt assured that they could dispose 
of these securities at any time without 
much, if any, loss. 

On the recent rise, large blocks of these 
securities were sold. One institution, 
which held five thousand shares of Man- 
hattan Elevated, bought from 138 upward, 
disposed of them at 150. Heavy blocks 
of Steel preferred were sold immediately 
after the payment of the last quarterly 
dividend. In some instances stocks and 
bonds bought for investment as well as 
for profit were held, and are still being 
held, and to this extent these securities 
are scarcer. The great life-insurance 
companies were perhaps the heaviest 
purchasers for investment, but I call at- 
tention to the purchases of banks and 
trust companies because of the fact that 
most of these were made to tide over a 
temporary decline in interest rates. 

The movement of surplus funds toward 
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DESTRUCTIVE FURY OF A STORM ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 
HUGE STEEL TOWER (132 FEET HIGH, AND WEIGHING 160 TONS) OF THE UNITED STATES 
COALING-STATION AT LAMOINE, BLOWN OVER DURING A FIERCE GALE.— Osgood. 


of gold toward Europe, which I believe 
must be anticipated shortly, will increase 
the rates of interest, and banks and trust 
companies will find use for their money 
in the regular channels of trade, rather 
than in Wall Street. This is the theory 
of more than one very close observer of 
the situation, and if it proves true—and 
there are many evidences to justify it— 
the drop in the market will be concurrent 
with heavy sales of securities by these 
large but temporary holders. It is not 
the custom for these financial institutions 
to do what great speculators do—that is, 
to buy for a rise and then to sell the mar- 
ket short for a decline—but whenever the 
turn begins, powerful manipulators on 
the bull side will immediately change 
their attitude and take the bear side ; and 
I still believe that this is one of the 
things that may be anticipated before 
election. This theory is regarded as ex- 
planatory of the bullish reports and 
manipulation of certain strong financiers 
closely identified with banks and trust 
companies that have been most heavily 
burdened with unproductive cash. It will 
be interesting to watch the delphic utter- 
ances of some of these gentlemen when 
they are ready for the change. 

Another reason for the August rise 
was found in the fact that stocks bought 
in prosperous times, two years ago, were 
largely paid for and are now closely held 
by those who have made up their minds 
not to sacrifice them. There are, for 
instance, over sixty thousand stockhold- 
ers of U. S. Steel. Some of these were 
shaken out on the decline, but the great 
majority, having paid for their shares at 
very much higher than prevailing prices, 
have determined to retain them, in the 
hope that some day a revival in the iron 
business will bring on another boom in iron 
and steel, and in Steel-trust shares. The 
scarcity of stocks caused by these large 
withdrawals from the market, added to 
the weight of the heavy bear interests, 
gave bull manipulators their opportunity ; 
but it may be set down as a safe predic- 
tion that these manipulators, as soon as 
the opportunity is ripe, will take the bear 
side of the market again and be as zeal- 
ous in circulating depressing stories as 
they have been in circulating encourag- 
ing reports. 

“B.,” Memphis, Tenn.: 1. What I know of it 
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does not justify the price asked for it. 2. Better put 
your money = things you can dispose of readily in 
emerge 
on. TH’ New Bedford : Read note at head of this 
tment, lease. 
depar ow me my Fla.: I find I cannot give the 
highest recommendations to either of the parties to 
whom you have referred. 

“K.,” Easton, Penn.: From all the information I 
am able to get, I am not favorably inclined toward 
it; certainly not as an investment. 

“S.,” Cleveland, O.: Pittsburg Coal has never 
been a favorite in Wall Street. The preferred stock 
had merit on its earnings, but the increase in the 
bonded debt has detracted from its merits. While I 
would not sacrifice it at a heavy loss, I would take 
a profit whenever I could get it. 

“3S.” Brooklyn: 1. I doubt if you would get it 
saat if you sold it, as insiders seem to be picking it 
up as rapidly as it is offered, but I have repeatedly 
said that a profit is a good thing to take. Texas 
and Pacific on declines is a speculative RB x in 
view of its improved condition and prospects. 

“T..”? Peconic, L.I.: I would not sell it at a loss, 
particularly at this time, when the company is un- 
questionably being placed on a much safer and con- 
servative footing. After such a series of cold sum- 
mers as we have had, chances all favor the recur- 
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ALFRED M. LAMAR, 


BANHER. 

Member Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Send for our letter 
“THE SITUATION AND THE OUTLOOK.” 
Also Daily Market Letter, both mailed free upon request. 
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Jacob Berry & Co. 


New York Cons. Stock Exchange 
Members< New York Produce Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MINT ARCADE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA. 
Execute orders on marginal account or for investment 
in all markets. 


Inquiries on financial matters solicited. 
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THE MINING HERALD. 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 





from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries. 
srincipal com panies, dividends, etc. Every investor should 
lave it. We will send it free for six months og request. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York 


Copy Renews 
Oil Edition 
Investor's 

Review 





Tells all about great opportunities to make money in — 
new oil field. This special number is fully illustrated and 
contains a vast fund of valuable, interesting and reliable 
information. Read it before you invest a dollar. Heed its 
advice and you will surely become a successful investor. 
Tiere are hundreds of opportunities to make big money in 
Kansas oil. Get posted and kee p posted. Do it now, not 
to-morrow, but right NOW. Ask for Aunsas Oil Edition, 


justout. Address 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1420 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WORTH READING 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER 





It shows you the road to success. 
It prevents you making bad investments. 
It leads you to good investments. 
It’s the stepping stone to a successful life. 
It’s mailed on request. Six months free. 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER, 
DEPT. 64 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOTIC E TO T AXPAY ERS. 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
THE COLLECTION OF 
~eptember Ist, 1904, 


BUREAU FOR 
TAXES, NEW YORK, 


AXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN 
their bills promptly should make immediate 
written requisition (blanks may be procured in the 
borough offices), stating their property by Section or 


ard, Block and Lot or Map number, making copy of 
ne from their bills of last year. 
if a taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the requi- 
tion should also request bill for such tax. 
Each requisition should be accompanied by an envel- 


hearing the proper address of the applicant, AND | U . 4 3 
N HOST A SREP! ay seuss | a good showing by bookkeeping manipulation than 


ITH RETURN POSTAGE PREPA 
In case of any doubt in regard to W ‘ard, Section, 
cK or Lot number, taxpayers should take their 





| their knowledge, 


time of the company. 

*M..”’ Cincinnati: 1. Distillers’ Securities last year 
reported earnings of over $82,000,000 and profits of 
nearly $4,000,000, with a surplus of nearly $2,000,000. 
2. No recent report has been made. 3. No report 
available. 4. Not entirely. 5. You must make up 
your own mind, but there are evidences that those 
who know all about the property are adding to their 
holdings. 6. They have greatly improved this year. 

“T.,” Troy, N. Y.: I have pointed out several 
times that the Harriman interests paid between 50 
and 60 for control of So. Pacific, and that they were 
likely to put it at least as high as the purchase price 
before they unloaded. Manipulation for a rise is 
easy, because it isin the power of the controlling 
interests to declare a dividend on So. Pacific at 
any time. There is, therefore, danger on the short 
side. 

“M.,”’ Dayton, O.: I have little doubt that your 
explanation is correct. On the highest authority I 
learn that the condition of the company is con- 
stantly improving. Its credit has been restored and 
the dead wood has been largely cut out. There are 
many signs that insiders are very glad to pick it up 
on every reaction, and they appear to have a broker 
on the Stock Exchange who is constantly pounding 


the stock. 
** Ovid,”’ Charlottesville, Va.: 1. Moody’s Manual 


and the Manual of Statistics both cover the data | 1 
| in the hands of those who are the principal manu- 


you require and both are published in New York 
City. 2. The Central of Ga. first incomes I regard 
as preferable to Western Union, Southern Railway, 
or Denver and R. G. preferred, though they partake 
much of the character of a preferred stock. South- 
ern Railway preferred and the bonds stand about on 
a level. 
“*M.,”’ Pensacola: 1. I find no rating, though the 
company seems to be doing considerable business. 
Members of the N. Y. Consolidated Exchange 
| al will make inquiries. 3. Amer. Grass Twine 
| ranged last year from 6 to 29, and this year from 5 
| to8 1-2. Itis purely speculative and is regarded as 
one of the cheap stocks in which one may take a 
flyer with an expectation of a quick profit in any 
sudden movement. The earnings are said tobe bet- 
ter, than they were. 
.N.W.”: The new Butterick building cost a 
| little over $1,400,000. There is a building mortgage 
on it of $450,000. The new printing plant has cost 
the company $600, 000, and the equity in the building 
and the plant has been almost entirely paid for out 
of the earnings of the last four years. I am told 
that outside of its mortgage indebtedness the com- 
pany has no borrowed money, no notes, and owes 
nothing beyond its current accounts for the month. 
The stock, of course, is an industrial in which 
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| rence of warmer years, and these will be the harvest | pees a market only investment stocks are safe. 4. 





blocks of Reading have been taken out of 
the market by the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania, 
leaving the floating supply so small'that it is readily 
advanced. 5. I would rather have Texas Pacific 
than Erie common at the same price. 6. Until fur- 
ther developments Union Pacific had better be left 
alone, if you are on the short side. 7. I do not ad- 
vise on wheat or anything but Wall Street se- 
curities. 
“S.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: 
Company produces silver and lead, and some gold, 
copper, and zinc. 
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the sitterest kind of warfare, regardless of divi- 
dends on the preferred. This is certainly not a bull 


| factor, nor is the report that the Pennsylvania, 


which ordered 70,000 tons of rails last year, will re- 
quire only 40,000 tons this year. The Canadian Pa- 
cific R. R. recently ordered 65,000 tons of rails from 


| the Steel Trust and the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 


The Daly-West Mining | 
It is capitalized at $3,000,000, the | 


par value of the shares $20 each, and has been pay- | 
ing dividends since 1899, at the rate of from 20 to 65 | 


cents a share monthly. Last May the dividend was 
reduced to 40 cents, and the stock, which had been 
boomed to 56, on the increased dividends, began to 
drop, and has been declining ever since. I said, 
when the dividend was increased, that it looked as 
if insiders were selling out. Thisis an old trick with 
mining propositions. The best of the ores are taken 
out and high dividends paid, while insiders sell their 
shares and leave a lean or gutted mine to stockhold- 
ers who stay in. Some of the insiders are reporting 
that the mine is still rich, but I do not believe it. 

“L. S.,”” Little Rock, Ark.: 1. The statement that 
U.S. Leather i is managed by practical men who are 
large holders of the company’s securities is true. 
The American Chicle, or chewing-gum trust, is also 


facturers of gum; hence the strength of the stock, 
especially the preferred. 2. I would not give my 
Ont. and W. proxy to the trust. 
throw my strength on the side of the independent 
stockholders. It is time that the trust was dissolved. 


| 3. The Colo. Fuel and Iron Company debenture bond- 


| Wall Street. 


there is much competition, but the annual showing | 


is anes, 

”? Nebraska, and “ F.,’”” New Orleans: While 
ee. a not been a hot summer, the earnings of 
American Ice Company are showing a substantial 
increase over those of last year. This is due largely 
to the economies of the new management as well as 
to better earnings in the cities outsideof New York. 


| The preferred stock is certainly as meritorious as | 


many industrial common shares selling at about the 

same figure, and the fact that the preferred has 

now about 12 per cent. of dividends in arrears no 
| doubt accounts for purchases which insiders seem 
| to, be making on every decline. 
*S.,”’ Hagerstown, Md.: 1. Preferred industrials 
that have continuously paid their dividends are the 
most favored. 2. The purchase of Seaboard by the 
Ryan people puts it in the hands of Wall Street ma- 
| nipulators. It may become more active, but the in- 

siders will skim off the profit every time. 3. Yes; 

unless a reorganization should impend. 4. The 
| ocean traffic, like the steel and iron trade, has its ups 
| and downs. The chances of a profit in Inter. Marine 
preferred, or even common, are much better than 
those of Steel common, and the 4 1-2 per cent. bonds 
area fair speculation around 60. 

“I. O.,”” Des Moines, Ia.: 1. The stock of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, 
selling around 90 and paying 4 per cent., looks at- 
tractive, for the reason that every few years a very 
profitable stock dividend is declared from the sur- 
plus. It is strongly held by investors. 2. Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical earned a little over 2 per 
cent. on the common last year, in addition to the 6 
per cent. paid on the preferred. I would not sacri- 
fice my preferred. 3. The gain of $600,000 in the 
net earnings of B. R. T. for the year just reported is 
more apparent than real 
complete or satisfactory. 

‘*Grateful,’’ Ansonia, Conn.: 
your letter. Itis, as you say, a satisfaction to know 
that while perhaps you have not made as much 
money on my advice as you would have liked, you 
have not suffered any loss, and, in comparison with 
your experience of last year, you are therefore 
satisfied. Am sorry that you were not a reader of 
this column last year. 2. I have repeatedly pointed 
out that around 50 Amalgamated seemed to be accu- 
mulated by insiders. 
an increase in the dividend, but you speculate ina 
cliqued stock at your own risk. 3. The talk of a 
Lead merger is renewed whenever its manipulators 
want to make things pleasant on Wall Street. This 
| talk has now been heard for over two years. 

“ F.,” Bellport, N. Y.: 1. I would prefer some- 
| thing listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
| which you could dispose of in emergencies without 
too much sacrifice. 2. Ido not advise purchases of 
speculative securities in this market. 
dividends on M. K. and T. preferred are heard when- 
ever manipulators seek to advance the stock. It has 
| been dormant for some time, and for that reason has 
appeared attractive to those who have watched its 
earnings and its improving prospects, but only in- 
side interests who control it can answer the ques- 
| tion regarding the possibility of dividends. 4. It 
usually recommends safe bonds. 5. We may not 
have the lowest prices of the year before election, 
but the market certainly is entitled to more than 
one sharp reaction before that time. 
““G.,”’ Hartford, Conn.: 1. I have received several 
other inquiries regarding Mass. Electric preferred. 
The stock is not listed on Wall Street, but I have 


| learned sufficient about it to make me very doubtful 


of its value. The management seems to have a 
speculative taint, and has been more eager to make 


to put the stock on a substantial dividend-paying 
basis. It looks as if insiders, taking advantage of 
had unloaded at higher prices and 
were willing to gather in the stock on a lower level. 
The company needed money last year and secured it 


| by the sale of bonds, and it has authority to issue 


is to the Departme nt of Taxes and Assessments 
| have their property located on the maps of that | 
artment,and forward to the Deputy Receiver of 
ves with the requisition a certified memorandum 
their property, which will be furnished by the De- 
tment of Taxes and Assessments. 

‘Xpayers in this manner will receive their bills 


irued by mail at the earliest possible moment and 
id any delay caused by waiting on lines, as re- 
d in case of personal applic sation. 

(he requisition must he addressed and mailed to the 
uty Receiver of Taxes in whichever borough the 
perty is located. as follows: 

/HN J. McDONOUGH, No. 57 Chambers street, 
Boroug . - Manhattan, New York. 


iN B. UNDERHILL, corner Third and Tremont 
wane, Borou; gh of The Bronx, New York. 

\COB S. VAN WYCK, Municipal Building, Bor- 
ugh of B rooklyn, New Yor 

R tE DERICK W. BLECKW ENN, corner Jackson 


avenue and Fifth street, Long Island City, Borough 
_ Of Queens, New York. 
/HN DE MORGAN, Bay and Sand streets, Staple- 
Ton: Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New 


After receiving the bills, the taxpayer will see that 


more if necessary. Here is a good chance for a 
stockholders’ investigation. 2. National Biscuit 


| Company is meeting increased competition. That 


ey are properly rebated. then draw check for the net | 


1ount to the order of Receiver of the Taxes and mail 
- and check, with an addressed envelope with the 
urn jostage prepaid to the Deputy Receiver in 
vic hever borough the property is located. 
hee Ks should be mailed as soon as possible after 

ills have been received by the taxpayer. 
All bills paid during October must be rebated before 
ty ment. 

DAVID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. 


is one of the hazards of an industry in which com- 
petition sa not require enormous capital. 

“W. T. K.,”? Conn.: 1. A speculator is a gambler 
who buys on what he thinks may happen. An in- 
vestor is a business man who buys on his knowl- 
edge of the present and prospective value of his 
purchases. 2. The best houses do not care to do 
that sort of business, and I do not blame them. 3. I 
would intrust my money only to houses of the best 
and highest reputation. 4. There is a vast differ- 
ence. I cannot undertake to explain, but one is well 
established, with its membership of great value, and 
the other comparatively new, and the membership 
more generally promiscuous and cheaper. 5. You 
are entitled to your opinion and I am entitled to 
mine. We will not quarrel over it. 6. Not asa rule. 
7. Yes. 8. Margined stocks are held in the broker’s 
name, but usually he will vote the shares as directed 


| by, the owner, and he certainly should do so. 


’ Washington: 1. It looks as if a reaction 
were due, but special efforts have been made to sup- 
port Atchison and to advance the price. It seems 
as if every broker had been advising short sales of 
the stock, and the result is that it has been over- 
sold. 2. I see nothing particularly attractive in So. 


Railway common, and would take a profit if I had it | 


and wait for another chance to buy for a turn. 3. In 


The report is far from | 


1. I thank you for | 


} 
There are renewed reports of | 


3. Rumors of | 


holders who refused to join in the reorganization 
plan have had their rights recognized, and I don’t 
see how they can be taken away from them. If 
stockholders would only stand out for their rights 
more generally, they would put a stop to much of 
the game of grab that corporation managers play 
with Wall Street securities. 

“Spinster,”’ Brooklyn: Your experience is pre- 
cisely like that of every one else who gambles in 
A few years ago, when a bull cyclone 
struck the market, and everything went up, and 
kept going up, simply because there was a frenzy to 
buy, any one could make money who bought stocks 
for a rise, because all stocks rose. The result of 
this speculative fever was that many persons who 
had no knowledge of investments or of speculation 
went into the market and made money. Most of 
them kept going in, and when the decline came, as I 
predicted at the time that it would, they were left 
with losses. With no particular knowledge of Wall 
Street, and no inside information regarding partic- 
ular stocks, you have no better chance to make 
money in buying and selling securities than you 
have at a horse-race or any game of hazard. If you 
insist on buying stocks with your limited resources, 
safety will only be found in buying dividend-paying 
investments, and at present prices these yield very 
little more than 4 per cent. Thisis the simple truth, 
plainly told. 

‘L.,”” Lebanon, Penn.: 1. Amer. Sugar preferred, 
Chicle preferred, Leather preferred, Western Union 
Telegraph, and Smelters preferred have all continu- 
ously paid dividends. Perhaps the most conserva- 
tively managed is Leather, but Western Union has 
had a remarkable record as a dividend-payer, in good 


I would rather | 


pany, and it is said that the price was $6 a ton less 
than the pool price to American railroads of $28 a 
ton. How long will American railroads permit this 
discrimination ? ? 

s De Harrisburg, Penn.: 1. Any one can get 
space almost in any publication if he will pay for it. 
I certainly see nothing in the letter signed © Adams,’ 
to which you refer. Whois Adams? And who are 
the men to whom he refers, as “great believers in a 
bull market?” Who are the four “ prominent Stock 
Exchange houses”’ which he says are short in the 


| market? How does he know that Mr. Hill has been 





and bad times. Sugar common, Chicle, and, more re- | 
cently, Smelters common are all dividend-payers,Chi- | 


cle paying the highest, namely, 12 percent. Leather 

common pays nothing and sells at a nominal figure. 

I see no reason why these should not all continue to 
pay their dividends under existing conditions. 2. 
The shares have had a substantial rise since J ad- 
vised their purchase, but if they were a purchase 
then, they are a greater purchase to-day, because of 
the improved conditions and prospects of the com- 
pany. Whenever insiders get ready to advance the 


buying U. P., or that Mr. Vanderlip says that “ the 
outlook is very bright?”’ When Mr. Vanderlip wants 
to talk he has a tongue of his own. Who is the 
“wealthy railroad man” who predicts increased 
dividends during the next eighteen months on U. P., 
L. and N., N. and W., Atchison, Ill. Central, Sugar, 
and U.S. Rubber, and dividends on S. P., O. and W., 
B. R. T., and Reading? Why not give the names? 
This sort of slush caught a good many people two 
years ago, but a burnt child dreads the fire. 2. The 
boom in the local traction shares had much manipu- 
lation behind it. This was obvious from the fact that 
no one can tell what the new subway will do until 
after it has been opened. It certainly will not create 
new business at the start. Its first effect will be to 
divert business from the surface or elevated lines. 
The opening of the subway simply adds so much 
more stock and bonds to the capitalization of 
traction interests, without adding anything directly 
to the revenues. Why this should lead to a boom in 
Metropolitan and in the Subway shares remains to 


be seen. 

“B.,”’ Detroit: 1. When the rise in Union Pacific 
began, concurrently with the decision in the merger 
case, which left Union Pacific the key to the situa- 
tion, as I then pointed out, the logic of events indi- 
cated a struggle for control for U. P. between the 
Harriman and Hill interests. Neither party on the 
inside would of course admit that such a struggle 
was possible. The decision foreshadowed it, and I 
promptly advised my readers not to go short of U. 
P. until the situation was unraveled. Lately, for 
the first time, hints of purchases of U. P. by Hill 
have been heard. History sometimes repeats itcelf, 
and the present situation is analogous to that of 
Northern Pacific, before the compromise between 
the Harriman and Hill interests, which led to the 
Northern Securities merger. Until heavy financial 
interests, which have been dipping into the market 
extensively of late, begin to liquidate more gener- 
ally, short sales will be hazardous. 2. For a quick 
turn, in an active market, active stocks like Union 
Pacific always offer excellent opportunities for 
speculation. 8. Among the active stocks have been 
Rock Island, St. Paul, So. Pacific, and Atchison. It 
is a rule with speculators to watch dividend-paying 
speculative stocks which, after periods of activity, 
become somewhat dormant, with a declining tend- 
ency, and to pick these up, on reactions, for a quick 
turn, on the rise which usually follows after ac- 
tivity in the rest of the market. This is the reason 
why Mo. Pacific gave a profit to those who dipped 
in while transactions were small and the tendency 
weak. 4. B. and O. is a fine earning proposition 
and looks attractive on declines for a turn. I ad- 
vised my readers, when it fell to the neighborhood 
of 70, that insiders were picking it up as rapidly as 
it was offered. That was a good time to buy for 


| those who had patience, and they have reaped the 


| benefit. 


shares, they will find it very easy todoso. I am a | 


great believer in taking a profit, but it is a better 
rule to sell when a stock is being sought for than 
when it has been dull and quiescent some time. 
That is the period, usually, when insiders are quiet- 
ly ace umulating it. 

‘T. R.,” Trenton, N. J.: 1. Int. Paper, last year, 
showed a falling off of about half a million dollars 
in net earnings, and the surplus was $700,000, as 


compared with nearly $1,200,000 a year ago. 2. It | 


was stated that the Seaboard Air Line stock hold- 
ings of the Williams crowd were bought at 15 
for the common and 25 for the preferred by the 
Ryan-Blair syndicate. Whether these were the real 
figures or not, I am not prepared to say. Wall 
Street does not hesitate to resort to misstatements 
whenever it finds that course profitable. 3. Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit did not earn 3 per cent. on the 
stock last year, nor anything like it. If the neces- 
sary betterments and improvements were paid for 
from earnings, there would be little, if any, surplus. 
It is true that there has been a large growth of 
population in Brooklyn, but many doubt whether 
this will continue after the New York subway has 
been opened, bringing upper New York much 
nearer in time to the heart of our city than Brooklyn 
is or can be for a long time to come. 4. While Mexi- 
can Central, on its earnings, is not entitled to an ad- 
vance, and while it has had difficulty in financing 
its affairs, its low price makes it an attractive spec- 
ulation for those who like to gamble. I do not be- 
lieve in gambling. 

“Banker,” Ohio: 1. You are mistaken in one 
conclusion, at least. A number of stocks are selling 
lower now than they were in June of last year. 
Among these Mo. Pacific might be mentioned. It 
sold above par in June, 1903, and around 90 during 
August, 1904. Steel common declined over 18 
points, the preferred 21. Other stocks might be 
mentioned in this connection. 2. The declaration 
of dividends on Ice preferred, even at the rate of 
4 per cent., would double the value of the stock. 
One good hot summer would move the stock a long 
way in the direction of dividend payments, and 
after such a series of cold summers a series of hot 
summers would be the most natural result, so 
scientists tell us. Amer. Ice is, therefore, advisa- 
ble only if you have patience for a long pull, though 
it is one of the stocks that seem to move readily on 
small purchases, and it would not be difficult for ma- 
nipulators to advance it far more rapidly than it has 
been depressed. As to the company’s control an- 
other year, it is still too early to make a prediction. 
Much will depend on what the new management is 
able to show at the annual meeting. The recom- 
mendation of the stockholders’ committee, that the 
annual meeting should be held in December instead 
of in March, should be followed, as December will 
give the year’s business as it stands at the year’s 
close. 

“*Steel,”” Rome, N. Y.: I do not wonder that the 
Steel Trust managers are particularly vexed over 
the concession which the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company made to the Pittsburg Steel Company, 
when it agreed to manufacture 150,000 tons of billets 
for the latter at a price which really broke the billet 
pool. It appears that the Steel Trust, in taking 
over the Crucible Steel Company, a short time ago, 
believed that it was also taking over the business of 
the latter with the Pittsburg Steel Company, and, 
in anticipation of a continuance of that business, 
the Steel Trust had manufactured 80,000 tons of bil- 
lets for the Pittsburg Steel Company; but the latter 
has decided to have the contract filled by the Re- 
public Company, and the trust finds itself loaded 
with more billets than it wants. In its wrath it 
proposes to cut prices right and left, and to invite 
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5. Changing conditions make it impossible 
to make forecasts for particular stocks a long time 
ahead. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


LNOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ LesLie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE SOLID and “staying ’’ power of 
the old-line insurance companies is 
illustrated in the recent announcement 
of the payment by a leading New York 
company of a policy which was taken 
out in 1843, or sixty-one years ago, six 
months after this company had opened 
its doors for business. The face value 
of the policy was $4,000, but the policy- 
holder’s beneficiary received a check for 
$9,975, and the amount would have been 
considerably larger had the holder al- 
lowed all his additions to accumulate. 
This same company has one policy still in 
force issued earlier in 1848, and num- 
bered 11 on its records. It would be in- 
teresting to know the age of the longest 
life policy issued by any of the fraternal 
and assessment orders of the country. 
To be here to-day and nowhere to-mor- 
row is the history of all of these concerns 
so far as we know them, and if any of 
them have stood by their policy-holders 
for half of sixty years we have yet to 
know it. 


JASPER. 


**B.,”’ Rock Island : I would prefer the Travelers. 

i ”? Hamilton, O.: I do not regard it favorably. 

bag *» Glenwood, Ind.: 1. A twenty-year endow- 
ment would seem to suit your circumstances much 
better than a twenty-payment life. 2. The New 
York Life. 

*R.,”’ Connersville, Ind.: It is a new company, 
established in 1900, and its expenses are very heavy, 
amounting almost to the premium receipts. 
tainly do not recommend it. 

“C.,”’ Hartford, Conn.: Your questions might 
with all fairness and propriety be asked directly 
of the company itself. They involve not only direct 
answers, but explanations, and I have not the space 
to enter into them. 

“*B.,” Cortland, N. Y.: I would have nothing to 
do with the proposition. It is too experimental and 
impractical. You ought not to speculate in life in- 
surance. The sure things are none too sure, and 
they are well worth paying for. 

“Volumetric ”’: 1. Yes; the company does a large 
business and is safe. 2. The 3 per cent. gold bonds 
of the Mutual Life have merit. 3. You might put 
some of your savings into an annuity, or an endow- 
ment policy, with satisfaction. 

“H. H.,’’ New Orleans: 1. It all depends on the 
terms of your policy. The best way is to put the 
question plainly and frankly to the company and 
keep their answer as a matter of reference and 
record. 2. You can buy an annuity each year, or 
every other year, and let it accumulate. 
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WAS much impressed with the advertising 
I of the man who said *:I put my name on 
my lamp chimneys. No 
other maker does.”’ Usually a 
man does not put his name on 
his product unless has a 
name and a product that he is 
proud to have identified with it. 
Where I live I should be glad 
to have any one inquire into my 
name—more than this, into the 
name of my father and grand- 
father. I am proud of my 
heritage, and equally so of my 


he 


cigars. 

I can tell you here simply the 
facts about the cigars, then 
leave it to you as to whether I 
overstate my case. As an evi- 
dence of good faith, I do not 
mind saying that an ordinary 
day’s business now would have 
been regarded as a good week 

one year ago. some people 
surely are finding out that I do 
sell cigars at wholesale prices to 
the consumer. 

Every cigar I sell is made 
right here in my own factory. 
I use no drugs or flavoring, 
nothing but cold water on my 
tobacco. I have no stores and 
no salesmen—jobbers and 
tailers do not handle them be- 
cause they cannot buy them any 
cheaper than you can. 

My cigars have to sell them- 
selves. 

Every cigar is shipped with 
the distinct agreement that it is 
returnable if not entirely satis- 
factory—second order as well 
as the first or any order. 

1 will, 


‘My Offer is: ioc’ 


cequest, ship one hundred 
Shivers’ Panetela Cigars 
to a Lesiie’s Weekly 
reader, express charges 
preee’y- @ may smoke 
en and return the remain- 
ing ninety at my expense, 
if not pleased. If satis- 
fied, and he keeps the 
cigars, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. |! 
eine wantto 
to sell themselves. ; 

In ordering please use business letter-head, 
inclose business card or give reference, and 
state whether mild, medium or strong cigars 
are desired. 

My claim is that the equal of my Panctela 
cigars, which I sell at $5 00 «a hundred, is not 
retailed anywhere for than ten 
straight, and that no other cigar in the world 
is sold to the consumer at a price so near the 
actual cost of manufacture. 

The filler is selected long Havana and the 
wrapper genuine Sumatra. 

I want every smoker to try and 
I make him the judge as to whether they are 
good or not. He has nothing to risk——I risk 


re- 





EXACT IZ 
AND SHAPE oO} 


Shivers’ 
Panetela 











less cents 


my cigars, 


one-tenth of my cigars and the expressage both 
ways. 


Write me if you smoke. 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
Manufacturer of Cigars 
906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ GRAND 
IMPERIAL 


Champagne 


(Sec and Brut) 


is the American 
wine. It’s well aged; has 
that delicious bouquet sought 
for by all lovers of good wine: 


Sold Strictly on Its Merits. 


Awarded ++ Gold Medal”’ at 
the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, On sale at Hotels, 
Cafés and Groceries through- 
out the United States. 


GERMANIA 
WINE CELLARS, 
NEW YORK 


Hammondsport and Rheims 


§ Ps 
AIA 
foram) 


Us Ss 


one good 





> The Best 
= Advertising 
4 Medium is 


Leslie’s Weekly 


PAY FOR CHAMPAGNE—NOT FOR DUTY 


COOKS 





(HAMPAGHE « aetesial 


SERVED EVERYWHERE 


ive the cigars a chance | 


LESLIE'S 


A Market for Indurated Fibre. 


‘THERE IS an opening in the district of 

Lille, France, for indurated fibre and 
all articles manufactured therefrom. Re- 
peated inquiries have been received by 
Mr. C. J. King, our consular agent at 
Lille, for the addresses of firms in the 
United States manufacturing this ma- 
terial and desirous of introducing it into 
the country. Manufacturers dealing in 
this fibre and its divers applications 


| should seize this occasion and make an 


earnest endeavor to place that class of 
wares upon the French market, which 
offers exceptionally good assurances. 
The intention of the parties interested 
in bringing this fibre into Lille is to em- 
ploy it in replacing the high and cumber- 
some iron pots used in the spinning- 
mills, which serve as receptacles for the 
hackled or otherwise dressed cotton, flax, 
jute, or wool previous to being spun into 
yarn. These indurated fibre-ware pots 
or receptacles are already known in Lille, 
but are to be seen only in a very few 
places—-a fact which is not, however, 
due to the unpopularity of the fibre- ware, 
but to the faint efforts of machinery 
agents, who do not make this article a 


| specialty and are but indirectly interested 


in its sale. On the contrary, the spinner 
looks very favorably upon this movement 


| to supplant the old iron tubs by the less 


heavy fibre-ware recipients, which, if not 
as durable, compensate the want of that 
quality by cheapness, lightness, facility 
of handling, and consequent saving of 
time. This fibre-ware, coming directly 
from the United States into the hands of 
local merchants thoroughly alive to the 
needs of the spinning-mills in Lille and 
elsewhere in France, would have an un- 
disputed future. 
7 * 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial! 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. Aprizeof $10 will be given 
for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day picture 
coming to hand by November lst; anda prize of $10 
for the picture, arriving by November Ist, which 
reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the Christ- 
mas-tide. These contests are all attractive, and 
should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given tounique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. -We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 


| directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 


may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient: No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 






Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- | 


rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 


addressed to “Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, | 


New York.” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “‘Leslie’s Maga- 
zine’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
rIFRICE tor the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Many Actors and Singers use Piso’s Cure to strengthen 
the voice and prevent hoarseness. 


Thinks That He Thinks. 


““Wuy is it that Crably talks so 
little ?’’ 

“* He has a foolish idea that he thinks 
before he speaks.”’ 


AT every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 
been brought into competition with others they have 
invariably taken the first prize. 


Low Round Trip Rate 
To San Francisco via THE Nicket Prater Roap. 


TICKETS on sale August rsth to September oth, at 
rate of $62.00, Buffalo to San Francisco and return. Lib- 
eral stop-over arrangements. ‘Tickets good returning 
until October 23d, 1904. See local agents, or write A. 
W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York 
City. : 
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their 





alike. 
they prefer. Of all dealers. 


HARTFORD 





FTER a morning's shopping 
nothing will recuperate you so 

much as one of those delicious Club 
Cocktails. They are the correct thing 
to offer your friends whenever they 
call. They are both a tonic and 
stimulant, and fill a distinct place of 
own. 
preciated by ladies and gentlemen 


Martini, and ask your friends which 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


NEW YORK 


Easily served and ap- 
Buy some Manhattan and 


Specify CLUB COCKTAILS. 
Sole Proprietors 


LONDON 








What Germans Are Buying. 


AMONG OTHER American products for 

which a profitable market may be 
found in Germany are rice and athletic 
goods. The statement has recently been 
made by an English firm that they were 
no longer able to ship Indian rice to Cuba 
because they could not compete with the 
rice-growers of Texas and other South- 
ern States. The first five months of 
1904 have seen large quantities of rice 
imported into Germany, all of which 
was received from India or Japan. If 
American rice growers can compete with 
Indian in the island of Cuba, they should 
make an effort to do the same thing in 
other countries. Athletic goods of all 
kinds, especially footballs, tennis-balls, 
rackets and shoes, and golf-balls and 
clubs, are being imported into Germany 
from England in considerable quantities. 





A comfortable 
faceis worth many 
times the price of 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
Where. The J. B. Williams Co. , Glastonbury,Conn, 


BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 


The Wine Says The Rest 





¥ 





long the 





The Asiatic Crisis 


One of the greatest struggles in history opens with the Russo-Japanese war. 
may change the entire map of Asia, and perhaps Europe. 
other nations becoming involved ? 






atrocities, says in the New York Herald: 
“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia 


fought England, France, Turkey and Sardinia combined, to find how 
zar’s Army can stand up against Japan.” 


a 9 . 
Ridpath’s History 
“The only World’s History that reads like a story- 


book, yet is recognized as a standard authority,” 
is a necessity at all times, and doubly so now 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


Its outcome 
What likelihood is there ot 


LAr issu 


Kishinett 


of the World 


9 Volumes 


ll inches Tall, 8 Inches 
Wide, 2'4 Inches Thick, 
6,800 Pages, 4,000 Illus- 
trations, Weight 62 Lbs., 
Occupy 21 Ins. Shelf Room 





of the armies ana navies. 


jevelopment of these countries.’ 


A SAVING OF FIFTY 


sets—no torn or soiled pages. The d 
to anyone outside the book trade. 


covers torn off, and on small monthly payments. 


story-book 


est historical reference work in existence. 
Send for the free specimen book TO-DAY 


H OW it came to be written. H OW it will interest an 
entertain you W//¥ you need it and //0W yon ean 
secure one of the slightly mismatched sets at mnech 
less than the subscription price. 


Merrill & Baker, Publishers, 
Il East 16th Street, New York 





GREAT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS WILL SPEND HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS to give you the latest news of battles and movements 
of th To appreciate what the great struggle means you should go further 
back than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. You 
can’t understand the news of the war unless you’re reasonably familiar with the history and 
r Nowhere can you find everything you want to know so 
succinctly and interestingly told as in Ridpath’s History of the World. 


In cleaning up our stock we find a few slightly “ rubbed ” and mismatched 
ifference would scarcely be noticeable 
Rather than rebind such a small lot 
we will dispose of them at what they would be worth to us with the 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a 
yet is recognized by such men as William McKinley, 
Benjamin Harrison. Grover Cleveland. Dr. Cuyler. Bishop Vin- 
cent, and thousands more, as a standard authority and the great- 


That specimen book will tell you all about the history— 


If you mention LFstrr’s you need not cut out coupon. 
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MERRILL 
& BAKER, 


PER CENT. 


94 11 E. 16th &t., 
New York. 


Without cost to me please send 
the RIDPATH Sample page 
and illustration book which con- 
tains specimens of Race Charts, 
Chronological Charts, Colored Race- 
Type Plates, Engravings, Photo-en- 
gravings. Tint Block Color-Plates, Text 
Pages, with full particulars And prices of 
the slightly damaged sets. 


INQUIRY COUPON 
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The Truth 








- Can be told about 
Spon: Penenye STAM baw Great 
\@ aay’ Western | 
S | Ait, 
& es Champagne 
> <M" | 
J the Standard of 
> ea. American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- | 
tion for healthtulness, 

possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 


—_ 


** Of the six Amerie 
| can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 


: GZ the only one that 
,| received a GOLD 
A ot Mele MEDAL.” 
A 


i 
HEE XTRA D 
3 
O 
A tars 





% | ss oy Wise 2) PLEASANT VALLEY § | | 7 * 
: _ | (A ra oa | aad WINE CO,, [| if the World’s Fair 
| 
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Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. | St. Louis 


' The very best facilities for comfortable, 

S table wine ‘ 

wie ty commas seo and prompt journeys between the 
ast and St. Louis are provided by the Lake 

| Shore’s train service, the most extensive and 





a dealers everywhere. 








complete of any line. 





—— Fast through trains from New York, Bos- 
| ton, Buffalo, etc., in connection with the New 
mprove | York Central and Boston & Albany roads 


and the Big Four Route, 


Choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo or 
| Chicago. Tickets reading over ° 
The Lake Shore 
| & Michigan Southern Railway 


afford stop-overs at Niagara Falls, Lake Chau- 
tauqua, Put-in-Bay and Chicago (not to exceed 
40 days in either direction at latter place). 


| Tickets sold at points east of Buffalo give 
} option of going hy rail or steamer either way 
} between Buffalo and Cleveland with extra 


charge. 


THE STANDARD For your trip. To assist in arranging 
trip get a copy of our DOOK about t 

FOR GENTLEMEN | World's’ Fair, prs « Mad a complete pt He 

ALWAYS EASY map of grounds and other useful matter; also 


book entitled “*List of Hotels, Boarding and 
Rooming Houses in St. Louis,’ with rates, etc., 





tan Pl 7 . | 

A SKEPTIC. | 

a SmitH—‘‘ Do you believe in dreams ?” 
: JonEs—** No; I married one.” 


and *“‘Book of Trains.’’ Above sent to any 
“ee The Name ‘‘BOSTON address for four cents postage to cover mailing 
GARTER” is stamped on cost. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 








every loop— ‘ Cleveland, O, 
The gi 
cushion| BORATED 
BUTTON TALCUM : 
CLASP } }7 TT 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton P 


Lies flat to the ‘Untastens} 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 





ca LS0 - Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
» GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 

— Boston, Mass,, U.S.A. 

: THE “‘VELVE 


T GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 






























Removes all odor of perspiration: De 

— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark.N.J, @ 


THAT’S ALL ! RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with 


a thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per Positively Cured. Instant relief. 
z month, together with commissions and office expenses. H M A Particulars free, Chicago Asthma 
Highest references required. Address Auditor, Box Cure, 85 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

- aeiniiennnneienmes, | 400, ETO mene 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE F 


. . RT AA it will sell excursion tickets to Baltimore and return on 

T H E B E ST 9 - Hesse er 11th and rath, at rate o 6.30 lor the rounc 

LIST OF THE HIGHEST ADVERTISING pe — New vote awed of de Sikanal tome: 
GRADE PIANOS O p u a r MEDIUM IS | tion, Fraternal Order of Eagles. ‘Tickets will be good 


























luk Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that 


to return until September 16th inclusive. 


SOHMER Reading | ‘i . =, 




































































Pp [ANOS AND 
Sohmer Building, Qnly slcsroom f 1 | ; 
a ensrmea” Oe un for the [f)illions | Oa uide 
oe JUDGE'S LIBRARY MAGAZINE These maps are beautifully printed in 
GREATAMeRIcAN | Ten Cents a Copy colors and show on a large scale the 
T PEC AL Cents a Cop streams, lakes, highways, trolley lines 
SIS HOPKINS’ OWN BOOK and railroads In New York, New 
: =~“ a | Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached _by the 
on Ge oF Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 
" sEW Tr Sc eid JUDGE’S QUARTERLY Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
5O0c, E AS @ of Gabe eb oe Twenty-five Cents a Copy _ _. Fishermen and Travelers. 
_ ” fe C -% a. _wrards of Teas, Cot. A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 
“ ne. Rreakitet, Qu | foes, Rplces, Extracts and JOEL JARVIS’S JAY JOKES maps in this edition is 17x 28 inches. They are neatly bound in 
mi jan, Voune Hys0m, allow. you 20 per cemts Ten : one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 
we lolongs, Nixed and of and pay = berger af T Ww LEE Conevat Pa.ceondes Agent 
Ens. rakfaaty 25 800. Ib charges, 00 neous — ° . » Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 
W selling the BEST | of the goods. This te a Any of the saa oe ggg publishers on 
= shance that is seldom 
* ic. COFFEE omered; it gives alla 
gg pe ey Gp A rt Address JUDGE, New York 
fcr full particulars and prompt attention, address, j 
HR SILER, care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. ar a) fe ares, Sean ent Sat Yeti, Row Bots, Canes 
S3 «58 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New Yorks B') way FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay (CRED. BOOK For SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS. 
EVE 2% Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe. 
ite s . “4 Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the beat and 
a wane : 7 oe ca built. Agencies in all principal cities. Write 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 25,000.00 made from half acre, < . 2 to-day. Address 
OPIUM: 20 days. No pay till cured Gl N S EN G Frit row in oe RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (511), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
a "4 4c. for postage and get booklet A L telling all about it. 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. | 


———. 





Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 














the like. 

















, R. H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 

Our Home Supply De- V/ Paid purchases of $5.00 
partment is prepared to or more will be deliver- 
submit estimates, at any ed free of freight or 
time, of the cost of com- express charges to any 

pletely or partly furnish- point within 100 miles 

ing Homes, Hotels, Cot- of New York City. 


tages, Yachts, Tents and Broadway 


at 
Sixth Avenue 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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Thirty-fourth Street This does not include 


to 
Thirty-fifth Street cartage from depots. 
NEW YORK CITY 



















Since removing to our new location we are able to give proper attention to the thousands of our out-of-town patrons who buy goods 
by mail. We have a well organized Mail Order Department ready to give you prompt and satisfactory service and supply your every need 
for less money than any other house asks for merchandise of equal quality. 

We have ready a 500-page Fall and Winter Catalogue that will be mailed to you free upon request. Write for it and enjoy the 
shopping advantages New York’s largest store holds out to thrifty buyers who buy for cash. 
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Some Interesting Facts About 
Macy’s—The Largest Dry Goods Store 
Under One Roof in the World 


This mammoth store building covers practically half of the entire block bounded by Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets and Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue, It towers nine stories above ground and has a basement and sub-basement below, giving it a total floor space of almost twenty- 
five acres, equal in are a approximately to ten city blocks. Five thousand persons are employed in the store, and ten thousand are directly em- 
ployed by the firm in the store and in their various manufacturing enterprises that serve as feeders for the store. Among these enterprises are : 
A Glassware Factory in Bohemia, a Cut Glass Factory in New York City, a Pottery Works at Rudolstadt, a Porcelain Decorating Plant at Carlsbad, 
a China Decorating Shop at Limoges, a China Decorating Shop in New York City, a Handkerchief Factory in Belfast, a Shirt Factory at Poughkeep- 
sie, Muslin Underwear Factories in New York, Brooklyn and Carlstadt, a Silk Waist Factory in New York, a Mattress Factory in New York, a 
Candy Factory in New York, a Baking Powder Factory in New York, a Harness Factory in New York, and a Chemical Laboratory in New York. 


t No Other Store in the World Has Equal Facilities for Procuring the Goods 
Sold Over the Miles of Counters in This Great Store 


The Macy business was founded in 1858 upon a strictly CASH basis. Its policy has 
been to supply wanted merchandise of guaranteed quality at lower prices than any 
other store. The richest man in the world could not buy goods here on credit in any 
one of the store’s seventy-seven departments. 

We have occupied this new store for nearly two years, having removed from Four- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue. Now we have an abundance of room—yet not a foot 
too much—for supplying every sort of merchandise likely to be wanted by the million 
or the millionaire. 





A Smart Collection of New Svits for Women 


We illustrate here one representative value in our Suit and.Cloak section, It is a strictly tailor- 
made Suit, made up of fancy mixtures, or of blue, black or brown cheviot; the coat is twenty-six 
inches long, collarless, fitted back with lap pockets, satin lined throughout; the 


skirt is nine-gore, side pleated, forming high kilt effect; instep length, unlined; $] 3-96 


sizes thirty-two to forty-four. This is our “Leslie” Suit and the price is . 











A Representative Group of Fashions From Our Catalogue. 
The following five Suits arc taken from one page of our big Fall and Winter Catalogue. All are illus- 


trated, as well as described. but the desc riptions only can be given here. Every page of this new 
Catalogue is a pageful of economies for thrifty buyers. who desire the best, at Macy’s famously low 
prices. The illustrations are made from photographs of the articles described. so that you can shop as 


satisfactorily trom this Catalogue as if you visited the store in person. You can enjoy the advantages of 
our great store system as well as if you lived within a few blocks of the building. This description of 
five models from the Women’s Suit section of the book : 


No. 82—Women’s Tailor - made No. 84—Tailor-made Suit of good quality blue 










































Suits, in novelty mixtures cheviots—blue, or 
black or brown; collarless coat, fitted back, 
semi-fitted front, three pockets, finished with 
turn lap and button trimming; skirt seven- 
gore, with inverted kick pleat at bottom, walk- 


ing length, unlined; each . . $12.96 


ees 


No. 83—Women's Suit made of invisible 
plaid mixtures in grey and brown ; thirty-two- 
inch loose coat, belted back, elongated 
shoulder effect extending to sleeves ; four out- 
side pockets, front of coat button trimmed, 
turn cuffs on sleeves, lined throughout with 
Skinners satin; seven-gore skirt with side 
kick pleat at bottom, walking length, un- 


lined; each . . . . .) 615.96 


unlined 


R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK 


—F +... 


IF YOU WANT TO DRESS RIGHT, AND BUY RIGHT, DO YOUR BUYING IN NEW YORK. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


cheviot in black, brown or blue, or in like col- 
ors of broadcloth ; single breasted coat, darts 
and back finished with stitched side pleats and 
trimmed with stitched panne velvet and but- 
tons. lined with taffeta or Skinner's satin ; 
walking length skirt, gored, with kick pleats on 
side, front panel with stitched pleats to har- 
monize with coat, unlined . . $19.96 
No. 85—Fancy Tailored Suit made ofr 
Lymansville cheviot, in blue, black and 
brown, or in fancy mixtures ; collarless coat 
has fitted back, new ripple effect, loose front, 
double breasted style, inlaid collar, vest and 
cuffs made of plain cloth in contrasting 
colors ; walking length gored skirt, with side 
pleat ; coat lined with satin, skirt unlined. 
This Suit can be worn with open coat, vest 


visible, or closed. Each . . $19.96 


No. 86—Fancy Tailored Suit made of blue and black panne cheviot or broadcloth ; coat twenty- 
seven-in¢gh length. collarless, fitted back, semi-fitted front, handsomely trimmed with peau de 
soie and silk braid ; full sleeves gathered and finished with turn cuffs of peau de soie, trimmed 
with braid ; new side pleated skirt, braid trimmed to inatch skirt ; coat lined with taffeta, skirt 


$24.96 


R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK 











